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ABSTRACT 
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required testing of all newly admitted students, though 86% said that 
testing could be waived; (2) nearly 50% of the colleges had mandatory 
placement in writing, 45% in reading, 34% in mathematics, and 10% in 
English as a Second Language; (3) 45% awarded full degree credit for 
remedial coursewor)c, 28% awarded limited credit, and 21% awarded no 
credit; (4) 69% indicated that the grade earned in a remedial course 
was calculated in a student's grade point average; (5) remedial 
efforts were decentralized in 76% of Michigan's community colleges 
and centralized in 21%; (6) 66% had a system for monitoring student 
progress, and 43% reported that they tracked student success; and (7) 
in fall 1987, 16,024 students were enrolled in remedial math courses, 
9,890 in remedial writing, 5,139 in remedial reading r and 2,690 in 
other remedial courses. The survey instrument is appended. (AYC) 
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A Survey of Student Assessaent 
and Reaedial/DeveloiMiental Education 
in Nichiean's Public Couunity Colleges 



Executive Su—ar y 

The purpose of this study was to obtain a baseline on the nature of student 
assessment and related reaedial/developaental efforts/programs in Michigan's 
29 coMunlty colleges as perceived by adninistrators and instructors directly 
responsible for these efforts. 

At the urging of coMunity college presidents and with the support of the 
Michigan State Board for Public Conaunity and Junior Colleges and the 
Executive and Research Cowtittees of the Michigan Community College 
Association* this study was undertaken. This survey ^^epresenti a snapshot in 
time — college policies and practices as reported during July-August. 1988. 
and student demographic data of Fall term, 1987. 

This study attempted to gather information regarding: an institution's working 
definition of remedial/developmental education; whether an institution has a 
'^mission statement** addressing remedial/developmontal education; the extent of 
required testing of newly admitted students; academic assessment practices: 
academic placement practices; whether a grade' earned in a remedial/ 
developmental course is included in a student's grade point average (CPA): 
whether remedial/developmental efforts are centralized; academic instructional 
practices; methods used to evaluate student and progreui efforts; the race, 
sex» and age of students who enrolled in one or more remedial/developmental 
courses for Fall term, 1987; the extent of professional development efforts in 
remedial/developmental education across institutions: and the extent of 
liaison relationships with feeder high schools, area high schools, adult 
education, and business and industry. 

While community colleges in Michigan appear to be moving to the exclusive use 
of the term "developmental the term -remedial" is still us^d to 
differentiate particular course offerings. Therefore, for the purposes of 
this study the decision was made to use both terms. Concurrently, the 
remedial/developmental advisory committee to this survey unanimoisly decided 
to use 9 portion of the American Association of Community and Junior College's 
definition of remedial/developmental education (November, 1987) which is as 
follows: 

The term developmental education is used in postsecondar/ education 
to describe programs that teach academically underprepared students 
the skills they need to be more successful learners. The term 
includes, but is not limited to, remedial courses. Whether these 
students are recent high school graduates with inadequate basic 
skills, returning adults with dormant study skills, undecided 
students with low motivation for academic achievement, or English 
as a Second Language students, developmental programs can provide 
the appropriate academic tools for success. 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

1. All but one couunlty college agreed with the Aaerican Association of 
Couunlty and Junior College's definition of reaedial/developaental 
education which views remedial education as part of developmental 
education. The one couunity college that disagreed with AACJC*s 
definition responded that "while by iaplication it touches on the 
affective doaain, it does not highlight it''. 

Z. Twenty-four of the couunity colleges (83%) reported that they have a 
■ission statement which addresses reaedial/developaental education. 

3. Twenty-one of the coaaunity colleges (72%) reported that both full -time 
and part-tiae students are tested. 

4- TWenty-five of the coaaunity colleges (86%) reported that testing can 
be waived. One institution responded that they do not test new 
adaitted students. 

5. When asked to report the aethods used to identify students who need 
reaediation* twenty-two coaaunity colleges (76%) reported that they use 
Aaerican College Testing ASSET » the aost coaaonly reported assessaent 
instruaent, followed by Nelson-Oenny (38%), the aost coaaonly reported 
diagnostic instruaent. Eleven schools (38%) also indicated that they use 
other aethods to identify students in need of reaediation such as 
counselor, instructor or student referral, and the use of high school 
records . 

6. Nearly one-half of the colleges (14) reported aandatory placeaent in 
writing tor those who have tested as needing it while thirteen (45%) 
reported aandatory placeaent in the area of reading. Slightly more than 
a third (34%) reported aandatory placeaent in the area of aath. Three 
colleges (10%) reported aandatory placeaent in Enj^llsh as a Second 
Language (ESL) for those who have tested as needing it. (Mine colleges 
responded that testing is not applicable for ESL since the/ do not offer 
it.) 

7. While nearly 72% of the coaaunity colleges require testing of newly 
adaitted students, it would appear that most colleges are using counseled 
placeaent . 

8. Thirteen colleges (45%) reported that they award full credit (i.e., 
elective, institutional; nontransferable in General Studies) toward a 
degree for reaedial/developaental courses, while eight colleges (28%) 
reported that they award Halted credit (varies by division and program): 
six (21%) reported that they award no credit. 

9. Twenty coaaunity colleges (69%) reported that the grade earned in a 
reaedial/developaental course is included in a student's GPA: six (21%) 
reported that the grade earned in a reaedial/developaental course is not 
included in a student's GPA. Three colleges reported that some remedial/ 
developaental grades are included in a student's GPA and some are not. 
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10. 



Remedlal/developBiental efforts are decentralized in 22 of Michigan's 
coMunity colleges (76%) and centralized in six (21*). One college 
reported that they are moving to centralization. 



11. Although more than 90% of the colleges reported that they *»ngage in 
acadeaic adviseaent and assessaent* only 18 (62%) reporte .hat 
"prescription for assistance" is part of their remedial /developmental 
efforts. Congruent with the latter finding, only 19 (66%) reported that 
they provide feedback to the faculty regarding the institution's 
remedial/developmental efforts, and even less, 16 (55%). reported that 
they provide feedback to the faculty regarding individual student 
progress . 

12. In the evaluation area, 19 of the colleges (66%) reported that they 
employ a system for monitoring student progress and 14 (48%) reported 
that they track student success. 

13. Course completion was the number one method used by the majority (28) of 
schools (97%) to evaluate individual student progress in remedial/ 
developmental efforts. Next, was pre-test/post-test comparison 

(83%), followed by completion of modules/competency-based materials 
(59%). Five schools noted other methods to evaluate individual student 
progress (one school for each response): early warning notices from 
faculty, individual interviews, course grade, review of "borderline" 
students by the developmental team as a whole, and retention. 

14. Only 14 of the institutions (48%) reported that their remedial/ 
developmental efforts are evaluated on a yearly basis. 

15. In the cognitive skills area, 28 colleges (97%) reported that basic 
skills and study skills are components of their remedial/developmentaJ 
efforts. Surprisingly, only 13 of the respondents (45%) viewed critical 
thinking/reasoning skills as components of their remedial/developmental 
efforts while a lesser number, eight colleges (28%) reported technical 
literacy (in occupational areas) as a component of their remedial/ 
developmental efforts. 

16. With respect to t coring, overall findings suggest that peer tutoring, 
and not professiCiiJil tutoring, is the norm. 

17. It was difficult for almost one-fourth of the colleges to identify the 
number of students by race and sex who enrolled in at least one or more 
remedial and/or developmental courses for Fall term. 1987, due to their 
present record keeping methods. 

18. Colleges reported a total headcount of 31,053 students who enrolled in 
the areas of math (16,024), writing (9,890). and reading (5.139). An 
additional 2,690 students enrolled in other courses reported to be 
remedial or developmental in nature: for example. College Study Skills. 
Grammar and Punctuation, Psychology, and Chemistry. 

19. In math, females outnumbered males in remedial/developmental enrollment 
across all racial groups. 
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20. In reading , enrollment was the same for male and female Hispanics (50%). 
However, female enrollment for Blacks. Asians. American Indians, and 
Whites surpassed their male counterparts. 

21. In writing , enrollment was almost equal for White males (49%) and females 
(51%). However, for Black students, as was true in the areas of math and 
reading, female enrollment (61%) far exceeded male enrollment (39%). It 
is important to note that the pattern of Black male and female enrollment 
in remedial/developmental courses closely parallels overall Black college 
enrollment for Fall. 1987. in which males represented 31% of Black 
enrollment and females. 69%. For Hispanics. female enrollment (60%) far 
exceeded male enrollment (40%). 

22. The largest group of students (45%) who enrolled in one or more 
remedial/developmental classes in Fall. 1987. were between the ages of 18 
and 21. The second largest group of enrolled students (35%) were those 
between the ages of 22 and 34. 

23. Twelve colleges (41%) reported that they have a professional development 
program that includes preparation of staff to work 4ith underprepared 
students. 

24. Although 45% of the colleges reported that they have no formal 
relationship with feeder high schools concerning remedial /developmental 
enrollment, a slightly higher number. (55%) reported that they have 
established communication linkages and/or engage in promotion/outreach 
activities with feeder high schools. 

25. Only six schools (21%) reported that remedial/developmental enrollment 
information at their college is sent back to feeder high schools. 

26. Twenty-one colleges (72%) reported that they do not have "an agreement" 
regarding **the delivery'* of remedial/developmental education with area 
high schools, adult education, or business and Industry. Five colleges 
(17%) reported that they have an agreement with adult education and six 
colleges (21%) reported that they have an agreement with business and 
industry regarding the delivery of remedial/developmental educatior. 

27. The top five strengths of Michigan's community colleges' remedial/ 
developmental efforts, as perceived by survey participants, were 
determined to be: faculty/staff, institutional support (administration, 
faculty, staff), cooperation and collaboration across departments., 
student benefits, and student assessment. 

28. The five areas of concern regarding Michigan's community colleges' 
remedial/developmental efforts, as perceived by survey participants, 
were determined to be: lack of total college involvement and 
commitment, student placement, need for student tracking system, 
inadequate physical facilities, coordination and integration of 
academic courses and student services, and student assessment. 
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CONCLOSICM 

The survey was designed to obtain baseline information on student assessment 
and related remedial /developmental efforts in Michigan's 29 community 
colleges. The information presented in this study can assist college staff 
and state policy personnel to make more informed and knowledgeable decisions. 

The survey shows that a number of issues require further study. Since 22 of 
the community colleges {7SX) reported that remedial/developmental efforts are 
decentralized within their institution, future survey formats will need to 
accommodate this organizational structure. The toughest question which needs 
to be addressed by future research is whether remedial/developmental education 
makes any difference in the success rate of lor ability students when they are 
compared to a control group of students with similar abilities. Part of this 
question is the problem of measuring student success; for example, the number 
of college-level English courses completed, student grades, and student 
retention — each has been used as a measure. It is apparent, too, from the 
heterogeneous nature of the growing remedial/developmental population, that a 
statewide determination of the severity of overall student skJ deficiencies 
is required. Although the present study treated tutorial services in a 
superficial manner, more information is needed on the number of students with 
remedial/developmental needs who may also be receiving tutorial assistance. 



RBcaMKimATi(»es 

fiimimirir colleges are encouraged to develop a college-wide review coamlttee 
to discuss iBpllcatlonm of "A Survey of Reaedlal/DevelopMental Education In 
Michlgin's Public Co—unity Colleges" for adoption of those principles 
supportive of tlielr local college phllosopldes and lilstorlcal tradition. 
College administrators siiould assure that the college trustees adopt policies 
for reaedlml/developaentml education. 

Comannlty Colleges Bleed to Detemlne If: 

1. It is in the students* best interest to have centralized or decentralized 
remedial/developmental activities. These activities include academic 
assessment, career assessment, academic advisement, career planning/ 
counseling, academic placement, and remedial/developmental instruction. 

2. Student academic assessment cut--off scores for remedial /developmental 
placement should be the same or vary according to the academic intent of 
the student (i.e., short-term retraining course, terminal occupational 
associate degree, transfer program to a four-year college). 

3. Students should receive institutional or degree credit for remedial/ 
developmental courses. 

4. The academic content of their remedial /developmental efforts encompass the 
skills needed to function successfully in college-level courses. These 
efforts should encompass literacy, basic skills, critical thinking/ 
reasoning skills, and technical literacy. 
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5. The faculty mho teach reaedial/developBental courses are trailed in 
reaedlal/developaental, basic skills, or adult education Instructional 
techniques. 

6. ReBedlal/developaental services are available to both day and evening 
students . 



fri— iltir CollegM Meed To ; 

1. Develop closer linkages with the feeder high schools, since 453^ of the 
students enrolling In one or more remedial courses are between the ages of 
18 and 21. The activities with the local high schools would Include 
sharing student assessaent results on a regular basis and defining the 
skills needed for students to function successfully in college-level 
courses . 

2. Develop closer linkages with local adult education agencies to coordinate 
adult education acadeaic exit skill levels with the entry-level skills 
needed by students to begin college-level instruction. 

3. Consider the creation of a aulti -educational level reaedial/developBental 
task force (high school » adult education* conaunity college) for the 
purpose of collectively addressing how educational agencies can work 
together to lower the number of students needing remedial assistance. 
This effort would enable remedial /developaental educators froa all 
educational levels to pool their resources » knowledge and expertise in 
addressing siailar probleas and concerns. 



State Board of Hdnc atlon, Gnwemor. Legislature Weed To: 

1. Recognize the role that Michigan's public coaaunity and Junior colleges 
are playing in reaedial/developaental education and support it 
accordingly. 

2. Provide financial incentives to support faculty professional developnent 
in order to assure that coaaunity college faculty who teach remedial/ 
developaental courses are qualified. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Prologue 

Prior to the initiation of this study, limited data existed on the nature of 
student assessment and related reaedial/developaental efforts in Michigan's 29 
public coMunity and junior colleges. At the urging of cojuiunity college 
presidents and with the support of the Michigan State Board for Public 
CoMiunity and Junior Colleges and the Executive and Research Conaittees of the 
Michigan Couiunity College Association, this study was undertaken. This 
survey represents a snapshot in tiae — college policies and practices as 
reported during July-August, 1988. and student deaographic data of Fall term, 
1987. 

Purpose and Scope 

The purpose of this study was to obtain a baseline on the nature of student 
assessment and related remedial/developmental efforts/programs in Michigan's 
29 community colleges as perceived by administrators and instructors directly 
responsible for these efforts. This study attempted to gather information 
regarding: an institution's working definition of remedial/developmental 
education; whether an institution has a ''mission statement'* addressing 
remedial/developmental education; the extent of required testing of newly 
admitted students; academic assessment practices; academic placement 
practices; whether a grade earned in a remedial/developmental course is 
included in a student's G.P.A. ; whether remedial /developmental efforts are 
centralized; academic instructional practices; methods used to evaluate 
students and program efforts; the race, sex, and age of students who enrolled 
in one or more remedial/developmental courses for Fall term, 1987; the extent 
of professional development efforts in remedial/developmental education across 
institutions; and the extent of liaison relationships with feeder high 
schools, area high schools, adult education, and business and industry. 

In structuring the scope of this study, consideration was given to the concept 
of "remedial" and "developmental" education. While community colleges in 
Michigan appear to be moving to the exclusive use of the term "developmental/' 
the term "remedial" is still used to differentiate particular course 
offerings. Therefore, for the purposes of this study the decision was made to 
use both terms. Concurrently, the remedial /developmental advisory committee 
to this survey unanimously decided to use a portion of the American 
Association of Community and Junior College's definition of remedial/ 
developmental education (November, 1987) which is as follows: 

The term developmental education is used in postsecondary education 
to describe programs that teach academically underprepared students 
the skills they need to be more successful learners. The term 
includes, but is not limited to. remedial courses. Whether these 
students are recent high school graduates with inadequate basic 
skills, returning adults with dormant study skills, undecided 
students with low motivation for academic achievement, or English 
as a Second Language students, developmental programs can provide 
-the appropriate academic tools for success. 
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significance of the Study 



Remedial education Is not a new educational trend. In fact, as noted by 
Plland*, Andean higher education has had over 100 years' experience with 
remedial education. Whether we are more effective in addressing the 
remediation needs of Individuals than we were 100 years ago remains to be 
seen. However, with the delndustrlallzatlon of our economy and the need to 
prepare and retralri our work force, the remediation needs of our citizenry 
have never been greater nor more apparent. The employablllty skills needed by 
today's work force far exceed one's ability to read, write, and compute. For 
example, even workers in the lowest paying occupations are being asked to 
engage in participatory problem solving within a ''team" or "group". Coupled 
with the organizational change in the work environment, focus has shifted from 
"individual" production of a product to "an understanding of how" the product 
was produced. Following suit, remedial/developmental educators are now 
reevaluating their pedagogical practices in terms of what is needed to become 
a productive worker and citizen in today's world. This study is significant 
in that it attempts to capture in a holistic, descriptive manner what is going 
on in Michigan's community colleges in the areas of student assessment and 
related remedial/developmental education. It affords a starting point from 
which to examine current trends in student assessment and related 
remedial/developmental practices. For developmental educators, the survey 
provides a potential resource tool as community colleges, which are autonomous 
in Michigan, individually attempt to improve and restructure their 
remedial /developmental efforts. 

METHODOLOGY OF THE SURVEY 

Initial efforts began with a request to other State Directors of community 
colleges to share the results of any studies that had been conducted on 
student assessment and remedial/developmental education. 

Prior to the official administration of the survey, a representative group of 
community college experts in the fields of student assessment and remedial/ 
developmental education was invited to the Department of Education to decide 
on the overall focus and content of the survey. Upon achieving consensus, the 
survey Instrument was developed and piloted. 

The first statewide survey of student assessment and related remedial/ 
developmental education was conducted from July 12 through August 5, 1988. 
All 29 public community colleges completed the survey. At each institution, 
the president was asked to designate one individual who would be responsible 
for ensuring that all appropriate staff were notified and had input into the 
completion of the survey. The administrators responsible for academic 
Instruction and student services at each college received a copy of the letter 
sent to their przsident. Institutions were advised that the number of 
Individuals assisting in the completion of the survey might vary from one to 
many, although the expectation was that only one survey would be returned from 
each college. For this reason, it was recommended that each institution form 
a committee representative of the various remedial/developmental efforts as a 
means to coordinate the completion of a single survey form. Colleges were 
told that the survey was not a study of program effectiveness and tnat 
Individual confidentiality would be assured. Colleges were, however, asked to 
Indicate the names and titles of persons completing the survey. 



*Plland, William E. (1983). Remedial Education in the States , a study 
sponsored by the National Council of State Directors of Community/ Junior 
Colleges. 



Eighty-three individuals contributed to the completion of the surveys. Of 
this nunber, 7B% were administrators (e.g.» Vice President/Dean of 
Instruction, Dean of Students, Director of Learning Skill Centers, 
Developmental Education, Academic Support Services, Registrar). Ten percent 
were Instructors (e.g.. Developmental Study Skills, Reading, Math, 
Remedial/Developmental Education, Computer Science); 8% were research analysts 
(e«g., special projects and research, computer systems, budget); and 6% were 
other« 

Upon completion of the surveys and a preliminary analysis of the survey 
results, the advisory group of community college experts was reconvened to 
discuss and decide upon an appropriate means to report the survey data. The 
survey Instrument is Included in Appendix 1. 



FINDINGS 

Question 1; 

Once again, read the definition of remedial/developmental education on the 
previous page. For purposes of operating your own program, do you agree with 
this definition? 

The term developmental education is used in postsecondary education 
to describe programs that teach academically underprepared students 
the skills they need to be more successful learnars. The term 
Includes, but is not limited to, remedial coui^ses. Whether these 
students are recent high school graduates with Inadequ&te basic 
skills, returning adults with dormant study skills, undecided 
students with low motivation for academic achievement, or English 
as a Second Language students, developmental programs can provide 
the appropriate academic tools for success. 

Finding; 

With the exception of one institution, all respondents agreed with the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges* definition of 
remedial/developmental education. That is, remedial instruction is viewed as 
part of developmental education. The one community college that dlsagteed 
with AACJC*s definition responded that '*whlle by implication it touches on the 
affective domain. It does not highlight it**. 



Question 2: 

Does your institution have a **mlsslon statement" or set of "strategic goals" 
lu which remedial and/or developmental education is addressed? 

Finding; 

Twenty-four of the colleges (83%) reported that they have a mission statement 
which addresses remedial/developmental education* The most common wording, 
which was derived from college goal statements, senate handbooks, college 
catalogues, and Board of Trustee statements, referenced preparatory 



and developmental courses or education. The second most common wordings 
referenced basic skill development and remediation necessary to function at 
the pcstsecondary level or In specific skill areas (t$.g., reading, 
comnunlcatlons, mathematics, writing). The term "literacy* was referenced 
oace • 



CaestloD 3: 

Finding; 

As Figure 3 illustrates. 21 of the community colleges (72*) reported that 
both full-time and part-time students are tested. 

Nine commisnity colleges reported that ail newly admitted students are tested. 
Three community colleges reported that testing Is optional . 
No community college reported that there Is no testing . 



Question 4 ; 

If testing Is required of newly admitted students, can the requirement be 
waived? 

Finding: 

As Illustrated by Figure 2. twenty-five of the community colleges (86%) 
reported that testing can be waived. One Institution. Henry Ford Community 
College, respoadec* that they do not test newly admitted students. 



Question 5; 

Under what conditions ie testing waived? (Please explain.) 
Finding: 

A tabulation of the responses from 25 community colleges revealed four general 
conditions under which testing can be waived: 

1. Special Circumstances (e.g.. ACT/SAT scores available, 
student has already completed developmental English and math 
courses, student has earned an Associate Degree). 

2. Non-degree Seeking (e.g.. high school guest student, student 
enrolling in personal interest or non-credit courses). 

3. Transfer Students (who have successfully completed math. English, 
or a certain number of credit hours). 

4. Special Perjuission 
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Question 3. 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING A PPLY TO YOUR COLLEGE TESTING OF 

NEWLY ADMnTED STUDENTS? ^ 



30-1 



20- 



10- 



No. of Schools 




Xv\-\ XX' 



■\X 



1. The responses from Grand Rapids J.C apply only to dicir day students. 
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Question 4. 



IF TESTING IS REQUIRED OF NEWLY ADMITTED STUDENTS, CAN THE 

REQUIREMENT BE WAIVED? 



No. of Schools 




VES ND NA^ 



1. Does not include figures from Henry Ford C.C.; they do not test newly admitted 
students. 



Ooegtlog 6; 

What Mthod? do you use to identify students who need remediation? (Please 
check the tests yoa use.) 

Finding: 

As shoim in Table 1, twenty-two coMunity colleges (76%) reported that they 
use ASSET Language Usage, Reading, and Numerical components; while 12 colleges 
(59%) reported that they also use the Algebra component. 

Eleven colleges (38%) reported use of The Nelson-Denny Reading Test . 

Eleven of the colleges (34%) reported the use of other methods to identify 
students in need of remediation: 

- Instructor/counselor referral (79%) 
~ Student referral (62%) 

- High school records (59%) 

Other tests which colleges reported using are found in the contents of 
Table 1. 



Qttettlon 7; 

Of the methods you use from the previous lists, are there any with which you 
are dissatisfied? 

Finding: 

Fourteen of the community colleges (48%) reported some dissatisfaction with 
their current methods used to identify students who need remediation. These 
responses can be grouped into four general categories: ASSET Test, High 
School Transcript, College-developed Tests, and College Approach. Particular 
criticisms are noted below. 

ASSET Test; (Responses from seven community colleges) 

- Would prefer ASSET had a writing sample with the Language Usage 
subtest. 

- Language Usage section of ASSET is not always an accurate reflection 
of student's writing capabilities. 

- Language Usage test alone is not as strong as it should be. 

- Concerned about ASSET discrimination at the lower levels. 

- ASSET Reading and Nelson-Denny Test correlation — discrepancy in 
comprehension, grade level and actual student ability. 

- ASSET has only one form . 

- The mathematics section tests reading skills versus mathematics 
computation as 38% of the problems are story problems. 

- Cut-off scores need review. 
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Oiiestion 6. 

WHAT METHODS DO YOU USE TO IDENTIFY STUDENTS WHO NHED 

REMEDIATION? 
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College Developed Tests: 



MaA 8 28% (Alpena* I^Michigaiu Lansing, Macoc^ 

Nordi Centra^ Washienaw 



Wtidng 11 38% (Alpena, Gogebic* Grand R^nds, Jackson, Kiitia^ 

Maccmb, Mott, Oakland, Sl Clair, Washtenaw 



English^ 3 10% ((jogebic, Lansing, Muskegon) 



♦includes reading and spelling 
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Otter Standardlxad Tests 



- Referral froa ootside agencies, i.e. Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

- ACT Scores 

- Bleaentary Algebra Skills - College Board Test 

- SRA NritlJiff Skills 

- Reading Progre s s Scale 
College Snglish Placeaent Test 
English PlacsMnt Test (for ESL) 

- GatesHiacGintie Reading Test 
CoaprebensiTS Test of Basic Skills 
NcGraw-Hlll Nriting Test 

Wide Range Achieveeent Test/Kath Levels 
Universitf of Michigan. English Language Institute 
!• English Achieveeent Series 
a* Sentence Structure 
b* Vocabolary 
2* Michigan Test of English Language Proficiency 
Toledo Cheeistry Placeaent Exaa, Aaerican Cheaical Society 
NcGraa-Hlll Test of Adult Basic Education, Level 0, Fora 3 
Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) 

- College Board Assessaent and Placeaent Service 

- Pre-tests for CAI prograas produced by Randoa House: Fractions, Deciaals. 
Percents, Writing, Punctuation, and Spelling 
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Does not have coaputerized testing coaponent or enough questions or 
a For« B that could be used for exit testing and/or retestlng. 

One college noted that they were satisfied with college-developed 
tests but switched to the nationally-noraed Instruttent (ASSET) to 
satisfy the federal governaent's requireaents for financial aid 
recipients. 

December 1, 1988, Interview on ASSET Services 

An interview with Dr. John Roth. Director of ASSET 
Services, ACT National Headquarters, on December 1, 
1988, yielded the following inforaation regarding 
revisions which are anticipated to occur in the 
enhanced version of ASSET, targeted for May, 1989, 
release: 

1. There will be aore than one test 
fora available to evaluate reading, 
nuaerical, and ifriting skills. 

2. Althou^ there will be no written 
essay coaponent in the enhanced version 
of ASSET, according to Dr. Roth, there 
will be an Objective Writing Skills 
coaponent to aeasure aore coaplex skills. 
An iaportant change would appear to be that 
the Language Usa^ ^ coaponent will no longer 
eaploy a single correct/incorrect format but 
instead a four aultlple choice response 
foraat. Finally, the Language Usage 
coaponent is expected to Include aore 

than the aechanlcs of graaaar; 
equal eaphasis is also to be placed 
on sentence structure and rhetorical 
skills [i.e., sentence organization 
and the style of writing] . 

3. Per the consensus of ten natheaatics 
faculty representatives who aet with 
asset's test developaent staff, there 
will De a reduced eaphasis on story 
probleas within the Numerical Skills 
coaponent. According to Dr. Roth, 
the faculty aeabers wanted a test 
that would aeasure whether students 
have acquired prerequisite math skills 
to assist in further placement. 

4. Concerning cut-off scores: As explained 
by Dr. Roth, raw scores can be converted 
to standardized scores defined by ACT the 
through National Scaling Studies. Placement 
decision scores are deteralned at the local 
institution and can be studied and evaluated 
through the use of the ASSET Grade Experience 
Tables. 



High School Transcript: (Responses fron two coamunity colleges) 



- Is not an accurate Measure (grade point average [6PA] can be inflated 
or special education aainstreaAed) . 

" Should try to utilize high school records to identify high-risk 
students . 

College-developed Tests; (Responses froa two coMunity colleges) 

- May not identify all problea areas. 

- Plsmning coaparative evaluation between ASSET and our 
college-developed tests* 

College Approach; (Responses fro« six couunity colleges) 

' Considering expanding the prograa to include ACT and high school 
grades • 

- Would like Bore definitive instruaents (high school records, ACT 
scores » personal interviews). 

- Planning to further refine our identification methods by including a 
■ore diagnostic instrument for those students who fall below lOO-level 
classes on ASSET* 

- Testing effort is not sufficiently unified across programs. 

" Student referral is not systematic; counselor/instructor referral is 
not systematic* 

" Math assessment/currently reviewing College Board MAPS (Multiple 
Assessment Programs and Services and DAT (Differential Aptitude 
Test) 

- Considering expanding the program to include ACT and high school 
grades . 

As demonstrated in the responses above, a number of community colleges are 
evaluating whether their present assessment methods are adequate and 
accomplishing their intended objectives. 



Question 8; 
Finding: 

As shown in Figure 3. fourteen of the colleges (48%) reported that placement 
is mandatory in the area of writing for those who have tested as needing it. 
Ten colleges (34%) reported that placement is randatory in the area of math, 
and three colleges (10%) reported that placement is mandatory in ESL for those 
who have tested as needing it. Nine colleges responded that testing is not 
applicable for ESL since they do not offer it. One college each responded 
that placement is mandatory for those who have tested as needing It in 
Psychology lOl. Pre-compo8ition» and College Success Strategies. It should be 
noted that the structure of the question did not make it possible to Infer 
whether all students must take remedial/developmental courses if they do not 
need them for their curricular area. 

O 15 1-.^ 



FIGURE 3 



Ouesrion 8. 



IS PLACEMENT IN REMEDIAIVDEVELOPMENTAL COURSES 
MANDATORY FOR THOSE WHO HAVE TESTED AS NEEDING IT IN THE 

FOLLOWING AREAS? 




PEAONQ WRTTING MATH eSL^ CfTHm^ 



1. Nine schools responded "Not Applicable" for ESL 

2. Other areas for mandatory placement (one school for each response): 

Xfia iitt 
Psych 101 Spelling 
Pre-composition 
College Success Strategies 
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Question 9; 



Finding: 

As shown In Figure 4, thirteen colleges (45%) reported that they award full 
credit toward a degree for remedial/developmental courses, while eight 
colleges (2S%) reported that they award limited credit, and six (21%) 
reported that they award no credit. 

Full credit was described by three Institutions In terms of ''elective" credit 
or •^Institutional" credit. One college noted that they award full credit 
which is not treuisferable in General Studies. 

Lansing Community College reported that limited credit at their college varies 
by division and program. Additionally, they noted that limited credit applied 
to Arts and Sciences degrees and includes sove. but not all. developmental 
courses* They noted that one college degree. Associate General, gives full 
credit to all courses. 

Six colleges reported that they award no credit toward a degree for remedial/ 
developmental courses: Gogebic. Kirtland (with the exception of English 090. 
Fundamentals of English 3. three credits toward some vocational program). Mid 
Michigan* Schoolcraft. Washtenaw (no credit for English as a Second Language 
classes) » and Nest Shore. 

Since remedial/developmental efforts are decentralized in the majority of 
community colleges across program areas, it is conceivable that program and/or 
curriculum requirements regarding the amount of remedial/developmental credit 
allowed toward a degree may also vary. 



Qaestion 10: 

Finding; 

As shown in Figure 5. twenty community colleges (69%) include the grade earned 
in a remedial/developmental course in a student's GPA; six (21*) do not: 
Lake Michigan, Mid Michigan* Montcalm* Mott* Northwestern* and West Shore. 
Schoolcraft College reported that they are "exploring possibilities of 
offering pass/fail grades or excluding developmental courses from GPA 
calculations. ** 

Feedback from colleges which have chosen not to include remedial/developmental 
grades in a student's GPA indicate that they have chosen to use alternative 
grades (e.g.. Q/NQ (Qualify/Not Qualify]. S/U [Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory 1 . 
P/NC [Pass/No credit]). 

Finally, three colleges reported that some remedial/developmental grades are 
Included in a student's GPA and some are not. 

Qnemtion 11: 

Finding: 

As illustrated in Figure 6. remedial/developmental efforts are decentralized 
in 22 of Michigan's community colleges (76*). and centralized in six [21%). 
Additionally. Schoolcraft College noted that their remedial/developmental 
efforts are currently in transition and moving toward centralization. 
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FIGURE 4 



HOW ^aJCH CREDIT TOWARD A FULL DEGREE DOES YOUR 
INSTITUTION GRANT FOR REMEDL\L/DEVELOPMENTAL COURSES? 



20-1 



No. of Schools 




RAL 



UMITEO 



1. Limited Credit numben: "Depends" (three schools) 

"0-6 Credits" (three schools) 
"8 Credits" (one school) 
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Question 10 



WHAT IS YOUR INSTTTUTION'S POLICY REGARDING THE GRADE 
EARNED IN A REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL COURSE? 




1. Responses to "None of the above": "Some aicsome are not" (three schools) 

"Remedial/developmental courses are non- 
credit" (one school) 

37 

19 
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Outssrion 1 1. 



ARE REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EFFORTS CENTRALIZED OR 
DECENTRALIZED WTTHIN YOUR INSTITUTION? ^ 



No. of Schools 




1. The specific response by Schoolcraft College is "Currently in transition; efforts 
are partially centralized in one unitMoving toward centralizadon." 
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Qgettlon 12- (Table 2) 



Finding! 

The coBponents In Question 12 were Initially arra ged In a hypothetical 
■anner, reflecting activities and/or remedlal/developMental efforts from which 
a student could potentially benefit, from prograa entrance through program 
exit. As can be seen via the percentages which appear n^sxt to the number of 
conaunlty colleges that responded to each component, aore than 90% of the 
colleges reported that they engage In acadealc advisearint. academic 
assessment, and individual assessment (e.g.. personal counseling). 

Although more than 90^ of the colleges reported that they engage in academic 
advisement and assessment, curiously only 18 {62%) reported that prescription 
for Mslstance is part of their remedial/developmental efforts. Congruent 
with the latter finding, only 19 (66«) reported that they provide feedbacJc to 
th# faculty rtfardlng tUt Instltotlon't reMdlal/dtvvlopmtntml efforts, and 
even less. 16 (S5«), reported that they provlcto ftrndteck to the fmcolty 
regmrdlAc Individual student progrMs. Additionally, even less. 15 (52X). 
reported a linkage between remedial/developmental efforts and instructional 
objectives of individual non-developmental courses. A partial explanation for 
the seemingly low level of feedback shared with faculty may be the way the 
survey question was phrased; that is. the question asked respondents to answer 
in the context of their remedial /developmental efforts , which could Include 
both remedial /developmental courses and tutorial efforts. Therefore, overall 
efforts may be both long-term (e.g. courses) and short-term (e.g. tutoring). 
Nevertheless, it would appear salient that 34% of the community colleges 
reported that they do not provide feedback to faculty regarding the 
institution's remedial/developmental efforts. 

In the evaluation area. 19 of the colleges (66X) reported that they employ a 
system for monitoring student progress and 14 (48*) reported that they track 
student success. A possible difference between the number of students 
monitored and the number of students tracked for success may be the length of 
the remedial/developmental effort{s). For example. Monroe County Community 
College reported that the majority of their remedial/developmental efforts 
occur via walk-ins and appointments which might require short-term or 
long-term assistance. Still, a more compelling reason for differences in 
the number of students monitored and the number tracked may be the amount of 
time and effort needed to track student success. 

Importantly, and perhaps unrelated to monitoring systems for student progress 
and success, only 14 of the institutions (48%) reported that yearly program 
evaluation is a component of their remedial /developmental efforts. In light 
of enormous changes which are occurring in both the populations enrolling in 
community colleges and in the content area curricula, it would appear 
significant that 15 of the Institutions (52X) did not report that they engaged 
in yearly program evaluation of their remedial/developmental efforts. 

In the cognitive skllle arem. 28 colleges {97%) reported that basic skills and 
study skills are components of their remedia^/deveIopmental efforts. 
Surprisingly, only 13 of the respondents {45%) viewed critical thinking/ 
reasoning skills as components of their remedial /developmental efforts. It 
would appear that some developmental educators do not yet view critical 
thinking/ reasoning within the context of "basic skills". Lastly, only eight 
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Oiiest!onl2. 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING ARE COMPONENTS OF YOUR 
REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EFFOR'lS? 



27(93%) Academic Advisement 

28(97%) Academic Assessment (e.g. Fomial Testing) 

26(90%) Individual Assessment (e.g. Personal Counseling. Financial Assistance) 
24(83%) Specialized Assessment (c.g. Handicapped) 
18(62%) Prescription for Assistance 

19(66%)Fcedback to Faculty re: the Institution's RemediaVDevelopmental Efforts 
16(55%) Feedback to Faculty re: Individual Student Pkxigress 

1 5(52%) Linkage Between Remedial/Developmental Efforts and Instnictiona! 
Objectives of Individual Non-Developmental Cburses 

19(66%) A System for Monitoring Student Progress 

14(48%) Competency-Based Instruction 

14(48%) Yeariy Progran- 'aluation 

14(48%)Tracking of Student Success (e.g., course or program completion, 
school retention) 

28(97%) Basic Skills (Reading. Writing. Math) 
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28(97%)Stody Skilb (cf.. note taking, test taking) 
13(45%)CHticri Thinking/Reasoning Skills 
8(28%) Technical Liteiacy (occupational areas) 
24(83%)Coinpuier Assisted Instniction 
26(90%)ClassiDom Instniction 
16(55%)ntofessional i utoring. Program Specific 
16(55%)IVofessional Tutoring. General 
25(86%)Flcer Tutoring. Plrogram Specific 
25(86%)»eer Tutoring. General 
20(69%)Gioup Tutoring 

2W%)indivkh«l Counseling 
2^<^^*)CareerPlanning/C6unseling g 
25(86%)orientation to College Life » 
^"*>.0,h« (specify:) 
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colleges (28%) reported that technical literacy (occupational areas) is a 
coaponent of their reaedial/developaental area. In light of the 
deindustrialization of Aaerican society, the latter findings would 
appear to suggest a need for sany colleges to rethink their meaning of 
developaental education. 

With respect to tutoring, overall findings suggest that peer tutoring, and not 
professional tutoring, is the nora. 

Four colleges reported other coaponents which are part of their remedial / 
uevelopsental efforts: referrals/coordination with local couunity agency 
personnel (Alpena), ''Special Needs'* prograss which encoapass tutoring, 
counseling, and career adviseaent for vocational education students (Macoab, 
Nontcala), "TRIO" (Nacoab), and as noted by Jackson Coaaunity College, 
"Learning to Learn,** a coabination of study skills and critical thinking/ 
reasoning skills. While it is not possible to infer whether other "Special 
Needs'* projects are viewed as an integral part of a school's reaedial/ 
developaental effort, it is iaportant to note that Carl Perkins vocational 
"Special Needs" projects are in 25 of the 29 coaaunity colleges. The tera 
"special needs students" aeans individuals who are acadeaically disadvantaged 
or physically, aentally, or eaotionally handicapped or persons of liaited 
English proficiency who, because of such liaitations, ceumct be expected to 
succeed without special services or assistance. 



Qaeation 13; 

Finding: 

In response to the question* "How are reaedial /developaental efforts 
delivered?", respondents replied: 

90% - Traditional classroom setting 

86% * Individualized learning laboratory (non-coaputerized) 

sex - Coaputer-assisted instruction 

72% - One-to-one individualized instruction 

52% - Variety of opportunities to aeet the diverse learning styles 
of students 

4S% - Focused group instruction according to acadealc need/ability 

Five schools responded to the category "Other". The following additional 
efforts were noted: 

- Traditional classrooa setting for students of similar abilities 
(Kellogg) 

- Access to peer tutors (Gogebic and St. Clair County) 

- Math audio tutorial video and reading interactive video (Lake 
Michigan) 

- Beta-testing coaputer-aediated instruction developed at the College 
for reading, cheaistry. and pre-nursing (Jackson) 
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FIGURE 7 



Question 13 

HOW ARE REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EFFORTS DELIVERED': 




1 . Other specific effoits (one school for each response): ^ 
-Teertutees." 

-"Madi: audio tutorial/video; Reading: interactive video/video." 
-Traditional classroom setting for students of similar abilities." 
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0— tloa 14; 



What is the college's Mxlaua student-teacher ratio In reaedial/developaental 
courses? Although this question asked for student- teac-^er ratio In courses , 
it was later noted that the question ifas faulty since with the exception of 
the first category, traditional classroom, the other categories were not 
consistent with a course foraat: individualized learning laboratory (non- 
conputerized) , conputer-assisted instruction, and focused group instruction 
according to acadeaic need. 

Finding: 

As can be seen froa Figure 8 below of student-teacher ratio in a traditional 
classroom, not all schools responded. Twenty-one of the colleges (721;) that 
responded! under the coluan. Math , reported that the student-teacher ratio Is 
28-1: while 20 of the colleges (69%) responded under the coluan, Reading , 
indicated that the student-teacher ratio is 23-1. Tifenty-five of the colleges 
(88%) that responded under the coluan. Writing , reported that the student 
teacher ratio is 23-1. Twenty of the colleges (6M) that responded under the 
colura. Study Skills , reported that the student-teacher ratio is 21-1: while 
nine of the schools (31%) t-hat responded under the column, English as a Second 
Language , reported that the student-teacher ratio is 21-1, 

Qsestion 15; 

Finding; 

As shown in Figure 9, course cospletion was the nusber one method used by the 
Majority (28) of schools (97%) to evaluate individual student progress in 
resedial/developaental efforts. Next, in order of response, was pre-test/ 
post-test cosparison (83%), followed by cospletion of sodules/cospetency-based 
Materials (59%). Five schools noted other sethods to evaluate individual 
student progress (one school for each response): early warning notices from 
facalty, individual interviews, course grade, review of ''borderline" students 
by the developsental teas as a whole, and retention. 

With the exception of the cospletion of sodules/cospetency-based materials, 
early warning notices fros taculty, and individual interviews, the answers 
received to this question do not sake it possible to infer the extent of other 
forsative evaluation which say occur. 



^^io^ 16: (Figure 10) 

Finding: 

The resedial/developsental advisory cossittee questioned the answers given to 
this question since two questions were esbedded in one sentence by inclusion 
of the terns forsallv and inforsally . The corisittee felt that since remedial/ 
developsental efforts were prisarily decentralized in the sajority of 
cosBunity colleges in Michigan, it was likely that variance occurs also in the 
educational evaluation practices within institutions. It should be noted that 
contrary to the findings in Question 12, in which 14 colleges (48%) reported 
that yearly program evaluation was a cosponent of their resedial/developmental 
efforts, only nine of the colleges (31%) in Question 16 reported that their 
remedial /developmental efforts are evaluated, either formally or informally, 
on an annual basis. 
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FIGURE 8 
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FIGURE 9 



Question 15. 

WHAT METHODS DO YOU USE TO EVALUATE INDIVIDUAL STLTDENT 
PROGRESS IN REMEDL\L/DEVELOPMENTAL EFFORTS? 



20- 



No. of Schools 




1. Other mediods (one schoicd for each response): 
-"Eariy waning notices from faculty." 
-Individual interviews." 
-"Course grade." 

-Tlans are underway to begin using Form B of the placement test at point of 
exit for all remedial and developmental courses." 

-"AlthcHi^ it influences a minute number, borderline students are reviewed by 
the developmental team as a whole and a team recommendation is made." 
-"Retention." 
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FIGURE 10 



Question 16. 



HOW OFTEN ARE REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EFFORTS 
EVALUATED, EITHER FORMALLY OR INFORMALLY? 
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No. of Schools 
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Question 17; 



When did you conduct your last formal evaluation of your remedial/ 
developmental efforts (e.g^., institutional by a peer review committee or an 
external review)? 

Pindinjg; 

A review of college responses yielded the following results: 

IS * formal evaluations within the last two years (52%) 

3 * formal evaluations within the last three years {10%) 

1 * formal evaluation four years ago (3%) 

3 * formal evaluations in process (10%) 

7 - colleges indicated no formal evaluation had been conducted (24%) 

A discussion of the findings above with members of the remedial/developmental 
advisory committee suggested that one must consider more than the length of 
time between formal evaluations. As emphasized by one member. "The length of 
time from tha last formal evaluation does not mean that nothing is going on 
developmental educators are being asked to evaluate continuously". 



Question 18: (Table 3) 

Pleate Identify the number of students by race and sex who enrolled in at 
least oue or more remedial and developmental course for Fall term. 1987.. 
Please do not refer to IPEDS data from Fall Enrollment Form Part C. 1. a., 
which would result in an undercount of developmental students served. Please 
note that students may be counted more than once. 

Finding! 

This request was difficult for almost one-fourth of the colleges, who 
reported that their current record keeping methods did not allofc easy 
retrieval of the data requested. Despite the time constraints of the survey, 
an effort was made to contact colleges that submitted no data. As necessary, 
the deadline was extended to accommodate colleges that thought they could 
retrieve the requested data if they manually examined their data or wrote a 
computer program. One college noted that they did not identify/categorize 
students based on ethnic/racial origin. Still others were able to report only 
totals (e.g., males and females, race). Additionally, some colleges were able 
to break the data down by gender and race but not by program. 

At the tiiae this question was developed, the intent was to compare remedial/ 
developmental enrollment figures reported against the courses identified as 
remedial /developmental by institutions within the Activities Classification 
Structure (ACS), particularly the ones specified in the "Other" category. 
However, this is the first year for the new ACS remedial/developmental 
designation and the final results ai^e not yet in. Therefore, a tabulation of 
the number of students by race and sex who enrolled in one or more remedial 
and developmental courses for Fall term. 1987. has. at this point, been 
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PLEASE IDENTIFY THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY RACE AND SEX WHO 
ENROLLED IN ONE OR MORE REMEDIAL A ND DEVELOPMENTAL CXXJRSES 

FOR FALL TERM. 1987. 



REMBDIAL/ 
PEVELOPMiENTAL 


Black/ 
Nnn-Hisn. 


Hispanic 


Asiani/ 
PKif. Island 


Am. Indian/ 
Ali&mNat 


Whiter 

^klll-Illsp• 


Non-I 
Aiie 


let. 
■ 


Ochi 


t 


Tou 


ll 


Non- 2 
CUssifiabie 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






859 


1359 


164 


305 


119 


197 


116 


233 


5360 


mi 


25 




90 


IQQ 


(i7'>l 


3211. 


22 


Readkue 


506 




69 


68 


A2 


A7 




35 


134^ 








-51— 




2153 


2986 


7 


WriUnn 




1099 




222 


166 


194 


115 




3305 


337t 


Ill 


129 


97 


80 


4645 


5245 


9 


Other (specify) ^ 


170 


201 


29 


A3 


59 


57 


10 


18 


761 


1193 


14 


5 


50 


33 


1109 


1581 


10 


4 

Non-qassifiaMe 


83 


0 


5 


6 


0 


0 


6 


3 


145 


135 


0 


0 


2 


1 


241 


145 


10 


Tata! 


2113 


3A93 




6AA 


386 


495 


276 


453 


10915 


13. 
435 


179 


173 


293 


269 


14899 


19230 


58 



O 



erJc 



f. Total M9ih 16.024 
Total Rciiling 5.139 
Total Writing _2»i9Q 
Subtotai 31,053 

2. Non-ciasstfiable -not broken down by gender or race. 

3. E.g., Sj)c!ling. College Study Skills. Grammar &. nctuation. Psychology. Chemistry/ 

4. Non-cl jf,siflab{e -broken down ly gender and race, but not by program. 
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conservatively limited to students who enrolled in remedial/developmental 
aatht reading, or writing. A total headcount indicates that: 

16,024 students enrolled in a remedial or developmental math course 
9,890 students enrolled in a remedial or developmental writing course 
5,139 students enrolled in a remedial or developmental reading course 

31,053 

An additional 2,690 students enrolled in other courses reported to be remedial 
or developmental in nature: for example. College Study Skills, Grammar and 
Punctuation, Psychology, and Chemistry. 



An analysis by race and sex revealed the following patterns of enrollment of 
men and women within each race and program grouping: 



Blai 
Non-1 
Male 1 


:k/ 
lisp. 
Feaale 


His| 
Male 


)anlc 
Female 


Asia 
Paclf. 
Male 


n/ 
Island 
Feaale 


Aaer. 

Alaska 

Male 


Indian/ 
n Natlv. 
Feaale 


Whl 
Non- 
Male 


te/ 
Hisp. 
Fenale 


39% 


61X 


3SX 


65X 


m 

38X 


62X 


33X 


67X 


44X 


56% 


38% 


62X 


50% 


50% 


REA] 
47* 


>I1I6 
53X 


45X 


55* 


4n 


57% 


39X 


61% 


40X 


60X 


URI' 
46X 


riNG 
54X 


4 IX 


59X 


49X 


51% 



As illustrated by the percentages above » in the area of math , across aU 
racial groups, females outnumbered males in their puttern of enrollment. With 
the exception of White females (56%). overall female enrollment exceedeu 60%. 

In the area of reading , enrollment was the same for male and female Hispanics 
(50%). However, female enrollment for Blacks, Asians, American Indians, and 
Whites, surpassed their male counte*'parts . 

In the area of writing , enrollment was almost equal for White males (49^) and 
females (51%). However, for Black students, as was true in the areas of math 
and reading, female enrollment (61%) far exceeded male enrollment (39^). It 
is important to note that the pattern of Black male and female enrollment in 
remedial/developmental courses closely parallels overall Black college 
enrollment for Fall, 1987, in which males represented 31% of Black enrollment 
and females, 69%. For Hispctnics, female enrollment (60%) far exceeded male 
enrollment (40%). 

It is also important to emphasize thac the enrollment figures collected for 
the purposes of this survey are limited to students who enrolled in one or 
more remedial/developmental courses for Fall term, 1987, and do not incJude 
the number of students who may have accessed tutorial services but did not 
enroll in actual remedial coursework. 
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9ReAtJ?.OaL (Table 4) 



Please provide an enrollment sufflmary of students by age who enrolled In 
one or riore remedlal/developnental classes in Fall, 1987. Please do not 
refer to IPEDS data from Fall Enrollment Form Part C, 1., a. , which would 
result in an undercount of developmental students served. 

Finding: 

An analysis of the enrollment summary of students by age who enrolled in one 
or more remedial/developmental classes in Fall, 1987, indicates that the 
largest group of enrolled students (45%) were those between the ages of 18 and 
21. The second largest group of enrolled students were those between the 
ages of 22 and 34. A clustered breakdown* by age appears below: 

01% - Under 18 

45% - 18 to 21 

35% - 22 to 34 

12% - 35 to 49 

02% - 50 and Over 

02% - Age Unknown 

*Rounded off to the nearest hundred 



Quemtlon 20: 

How do students find out about remedial /developmental courses and services? 
(Please check all that apply.) 

Findine: 

According to the respondents, they assume that college students find out about 
remedial /developmental courses and services in the following ways, which have 
been arranged in a hierarchical manner according to the frequency of the 
response: 



Orientation - 100% 

Counselor Referral - 97% 

Institutional Referral - 97% 

College Catalogue - 93% 

Schedule Book - 79% 

Outside Agency Referral - 79% 

On Admission - 76*^ 

College Brochure - 62% 

Media (radio* television, newspaper) - 38% 

Other Referral^ - 35% 

Other** - 21% 



^student-self, Department of Social Services (DSS), Vocational 
Rehabilitation, private vocational agencies, GEO, local school district 
personnel . 

'previous students/word of mouth, college posters, bulletins, special flyers,, 
through the assessment program, admission office s recruitment programs. 
"Co IJege Night". 
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TABLE 4 



Question 19. 

PLEASE PROVIDE AN ENROLLMENT SUMMARY OF STUDENTS BY AGE WHO 
ENROLLED IN ONE OR MORE REMEDLaOVDEVELOPMENTAL CLASSES IN 

FALL,1987 ^ 



AGE 


MEN 


WOMEr^ 


TOTAL 


Under 18 


oo 




178 






4210 


7842 


20-21 


2514 


2439 


4953 


22-24 


1729 


1765 


3494 


25-29 


1610 


2225 


3835 


30-34 


1015 


1748 


2763 


35-39 


555 


1158 


1713 


40-49 


421 


1164 


1585 


50-64 


95 


260 


355 


65 and Over 


40 


72 


112 


Age Unknown 


230 


365 


595 


1 TOTAL STUDENTS 


11,924 


15,501 


28,655^ 



^* CoUe^' ^^^^ Michigan 

2, The total figure includes 1230 non-classifiable students. 
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Qaettlon 21; 



Does your college have a professional developaent program that Includes 
preparation of staff to work with underprepared students? 

Finding: 

Twelve colleges (41%) reported that they have a professional developeent 
program that includes preparation of staff to work with underprepared 
students: Glen Oaks, Gogebic, Grand Rapids, Highland Park, Jackson, 
Kalamazoo Valley, Lansing, Macomb, Muskegon, Southwestern, Washtenaw, and 
Wayne County. A complete list of professional development activities is 
contained in Appendix 2. 



Qoemtlon 22: 

What is your liaison relationship with feeder high schools concerning 
remedial/developmental .enrollment? 

Finding: 

Thirteen colleges (45%) reported that they had no formal relationship with 
feeder high schools concerning remedial/developmental enrollment. Sixteen 
colleges (55%), however, reported that they have established communication 
linkages and do participate in outreach activities involving feeder high 
schools. Listed below are the actual responses received from sixteen 
colleges which highlighted the nature of their relationship with feeder high 
schools. 

Communication Linkages: 

- informal communication linkages between high school counselors and 
counseling personneJ 

- Special Needs counselor contacts area high schools* special education 
teachers 

- Education Talent Search and Upward Bound staff work with counselors 
and students to make referrals to the community college 

- feeder high schools alert the Learning Assistance Center each semester 
regarding academically disadvantaged students 

Collaboration: 

- representatives from local high schools and the Learning Assistance 
staff are members of respective advisory committees and task forces 

- work with high school adult education programs to 'enroll their 
graduates 

- high schools that have a community school program work with some 
community college students who do not have a diploma or a G.E.O. 

- beginning an articulation process with Detroit Public Schools 
Guidance Department 

Promotloo/Oatreach Activities 

- Learning Assistance Center schedules staff visitations to area high 
schools 

- information sharing with high school staff, counselors, and students 
' enrollment director reviews all college policies and procedures, 

including remedial/developmental opportunities, during college night 




prograjis at all area high schools 

■ath deparUient conductor campus visits by high school adalnlstrators. 
district super Intendent:^, and school board Meabers for the purpose of 
Infomlng thea about the developaental math program 



Qoemtioa 23: (Figure 11) 
Finding: 

Aa illustrated by the figure above, only six schools (21*) reported that 
re»edial/develop«ental enrollaent inforaation at their college is sent back to 
feeder high schools: Gogebic. Lake Michigan, Lansing. Muskegon. Northwestern, 
and Schoolcraft. Northwestern reported that they send back ASSET test 
results, while Lake Michigan noted that group scores are sent back upon 
request only. In the category of special enrollees. Lansing reported that 
they send back students* progress reports for dual-enrolluent students (high 
school students taking college courses). Schoolcraft qualified their "yes" 
response with the explanation that plans are "in process" for enrollaent 
Inforaation to be sent back to feeder high schools. 



Queation 24: (Figure 12) 



As illustrated in the figure above. 21 colleges (72%) reported that they do 
not have "an agreeaent" regarding "the delivery" of reaedial/developaental 
education with area high schools, adult education, or business and industry. 

One college reported that they have an agreeaent with area high schools, 
while five colleges (17\) reported that they have an agreeaent with adult 
education. Six colleges (21%) reported that they have an agreeaent with 
business and industry regarding the delivery of reaedial/developaental 
education. 

In retrospect, it would appear that the teras "agreeaent" and "delivery" may 
have been probleaatic for those coapleting the survey. For exaaple» aaong 
advisory group aeabers who contributed to the coapletion of the survey at 
their local institution » it could be discerned that aost interpreted 
"agreeaent" and "delivery" in a foraal context, which aay have resulted in 
an undercount of actual activity. 



Question 25: 

List five specific strengths of your reaedial/developaental efforts and five 
ureas of aajor concern: 



Of all the survey questions, this two-part question elicited the largest of 
nuaber of responses; these are contained in Appendix 3. The responses were 
telling in that they deaonstrated what is iaportant and what the issues are. 
Curiously, sone responses ended up in the final tally as both a strength and 
M area of concern dependent upon overall institutional responses. 

The five specific strengths of Michigan's coaaunity college reaedial/ 
developaental efforts were deternined to be: 



Finding: 



Finding: 
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Qa«Bon 33. 

IS REMEDIAUBEVELOPMEhTTAL ENROIXMENT INFORMATION AT 
YOUR COLLEGE SENT BACK TO FEEDER fflGH SCHOOLS? 



30-1 



No. of Schools 
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Oaesrion 24. 

DOES YOUR INSTITUTION HAVE AN AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 
DELIVERY OF REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION WITH ANY 

OF THE FOLLOWING? 



30-1 



20- 



10- 



No. of Schools 



0-*- 
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CONCLUSION 



The survey was designed to obtain baseline information on student assessment 
and related reMdial/developaental efforts in Micbiean*s 29 couunity 
colleges. Tbe information presented in this study can assist: college staff 
and state policy personnel to sake more inforaed and knowledgeable decisions. 

The survey shows that a nuaber of issues require further study. Since 22 of 
the couunity colleges (7«) reported that reaedial/developaental efforts are 
decentralized within their institution, future survey formats wiJl need to 
accoModate this organizational structure. The toughest question which needs 
to be addressed by future research is whether reaedial/developaental education 
Bakes any difference in the success rate of low ability students when they are 
compared to a control group of students with siailar abilities. Part of this 
question is the problea of aeasuring student success: for exaaple, the nuaber 
of college-level English courses coapletedt student grades, and student 
retention — each has been used as a aeasure. It Is apparent* too. froa the 
heterogeneous nature of the growing reaedial/developaental population, that a 
statewide deteraination of the severity of o^/erall student skill deficiencies 
is required. Although the presen: study treated tutorial services in a 
superficial aanner. aore inforaation is needed on the nuaber of students with 
reaedial/developaental needs who aay also be receiving tutorial assistance. 



RKCQMIBMDATIOIIS 

PnaiinltT colleges are eacooraged to develop a college-wide review co a a ittee 
to dlacosa lapllcatiooa of "A Survey of Reaedial/Developiseatal Edncatloa In 
Michigan's Public CoHamlty Collegea* for adoptloa of those principles 
supportive of tbeir local college philosophies and historical tradition* 
College aiteiaistrators sboold assure th&t the college trustees adopt policies 
for reaedial/developaental education* 

Coaaunitv Colleges Meed to Determine If: 

1. It is in the students* best interest to have centralized or decentralized 
reaedial/developaental activities. These activities include acadealc 
assessaent. career assessaent. acadealc adviseaent. career planning/ 
counseling, acadealc placeaent. and reaedial/developaental instruction. 

2. Student acadenic assessaent cut-off scores for reaedial/developaental 
placeaent should be the saae or vary according to the acadealc intent of 
the student (i.e.. short-tera retraining course, terainal occupational 
associate degree, transfer prograa to a four-year college). 

3. Students should receive institutional or degree credit for reaedlaJ * 
developaental courses. 

4. The acadealc content of their reaedial/developaental efforts encoapass the 
skills needed to function successfully in college-level courses. These 
efforts should encoapass literacy, basic skills, critical thinking/ 
reasoning skills, and technical literacy. 
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5* The faculty who teach reaedial/developaental courses are trained In 
remedial /developmental, basic skills'^ or adult education Instructional 
techniques* 

6* Reaedial/developaental services are available to both day and evening 
students * 



^ MiinltT CollegM Meed To; 

1* Develop closer linkages Mlth the feeder high schools, since 45% of the 
students enrolling In one or more resedlal courses are between the ages of 
18 and 21. The activities with the local high i^chools would Include 
sharing student assessaent results on a regular basis and defining the 
skills needed for students to function successfully In college-level 
courses. 

2. Develop closer linkages with local adult education agencies to coordinate 
adult education acadealc exit skill levels with the entry-level skills 
needed by students to begin college-level Instruction. 

3* Consider the creation of a aultl-edacatlonal level reaedial/developaental 
task force (high school, adult education, coaaunlty college) for the 
purpose of collectively addressing how educational agencies ran work 
together to lower the nuaber of students needing reaedlal assistance* 
This effort would enable reaedial/developaental educators froa all 
educational levels to pool their resources, knowledge and expertise In 
addressing slallar probleas and concerns. 



State Board of Bdacatloa. Gowruer. Legislatare Weed To; 

1* Recognize the role that Michigan's public coaaunlty acd junior colleges 
are playing In reaedial/developaental education and support It 
accordingly* 

2. Provide financial Incentives to support faculty professional developaent 
In order to assure that coaaunlty college faculty who teach reaedlal/ 
developaental courses are qualified* 
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APPENDIX 1 

PLEASE RETURN 3Y: 



A SURVEY OF REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION IN 
MICraCAN'S PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



A State Board for Public Community 

and Junior Colleges Project 


Coordinated by Dr. Barbara Argumedo 
Michigan Department of Education 
G)mmunity College Services Unit 

with technical assistaxu:e from 
The Industrial Technology Institute Community Coile^ge Liaison Office 



COLLEGE: 

NAMES AND TITLES OF PERSONS COMPLETING THIS SURVEY: 





APPENDIX 2 



21. Does your college have a professional development program that 
includes preparation of staff to woric with underprepared students? 
Explain: 

-Lead instructors are supported to attend annual conferences and 

workshops to update sRUls. / / iCalamazoo, Jaclcson 

-speakers visit campus to raise sensitivity and consult faculty at large 

on how to work with remedial students. /(Kalamazoo) 

-some faculty have received some training via a Title 111 grant (Gogebic) 

- selected staff-reCraining and up-grading of skills /Glen Oaks 

- available on individual basis as requested / / / / 
-visitations to other col leges' developmental programs. / 

-assist counselor with completion of master's through scheduling, not 
money. / Jackson 

-sessions held to help staff identify student problems and familiarize 
them with services available. /Discipline areas offer professional 
development sessions which are discipline specific / /Lansing. Muskegon 
-optional special presentations on campus /Gogebic 

- provided by Dean of Instructional Services as faculty in-service / CiAJC 
-Counseling & Academic Support Services Center staff/ 
workshops/seminars / GRJC 

-Mhe Special Sen/ices Department professional staff are prepared to 
work with undenx epared students and receive on-going training. Macomb / 
-insefvice on a semester ba^is through the Center for Instructional 
Support Services /Highland Park 

-one-day workshop is scheduled prior to each semester (Southwestern) 

- * Have senior staff, as part of their load, work closely with Part-time 
teachers to be sure they understand the philosophy and structure of the 
program. / Jackson ^ ^ * ^k* 

- iiif ormal memtoring system between Instructors who ^ave t^u^^^ 
Student Juccess Seminar and people who wish to teach IL Washtenaw 
-centralized training efforts held each semester with the delivery of 
instructional content to students at the remedial/developmental level. 
Wayne./ 
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APPENDIX 3 



25. List five specific strengths of your remedial/developmental efforts 
and five areas of major concenv 

!. institutional support -/////// /top administrators, strong 
commitment 

from tne top down 

coordinates institutional efforts/ 

-/administrative & faculty support 
2 2 grant programs -Special Needs and Student Support Services /// 

(Title III Grant provided wonderful CAl materials and equipment to run 

them.) outside funding 

3. Variety of materials -// (well-equipped and staffed Learning Laboratory 
for matn, reading, and writing) 
- a number of courses in basic English and math. 
4 Coordination with English Department / 
- cooperation betv. jen faculty and ILC staff / 

5. Writing tutors / 

-supported by learning labs and tutors 
-Peertutoring / 

-tutorial program through Learning Assistance Center / 
^extensive monitoring of special populations / 
planning & implementstion of new student progress monitoring system / 

6. WeJl-trained staff (tutors & professionals)/ 

7. Attitudes of staff working in developmental programming 

a. Variety of techniques / /attention to individual learning styles 

9. Support from Special Needs program // 

10. Coordmation with subject disciplines // Integrated with departments 

1 1. Collaborative efforts between the academic and student services 
division. // // 

12. TLC supplemental diagnostic testing by referrsl (Delta) 

13. Establishment 'of student academic data base (Delta) 
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14 Curriculum development by study and collaboration across disciplines 
/ (Delta) 

15. Experimentation and evaluation of varied teaching strategies. (Delta) 

16. Faculty research in teaching sti^tegies (Delta) 

17. integrates instruction, cour^iseling. and academic support services. 

18. Outcomes: enhances stuoent success, motivates students to succeed, 
provides a 'second chance' for students /. 

- prepares students for college curricular offerings // 

- students can begin satisfying requirements in their major fields 
of study while they are enrolled in developmental classes. / 

-teaches excellent study habits / 
-increase in retention rates / 

19. assessment / /entrance testing & course recommendations 

- all incoming students are evaluated and placement is mandatory / 
-placement system in place / 

20. orientation 

21. Academic opportunity center/ 
Student Learning Center / 

22. supplemental instruction 

23. intra-college communication/faculty/staff 

24 counselor works closely with reading & writing instructors 
24 personnel-excellent; caring staff in student services and patient 
caring instructors in developmental areas.///committed support staff 

- faculty involvement / /interest of instructors 
qualified and dedictet' Instructors ////// 
-experienced faculty and staff/ / 

-course placement advice given to students / 
-caring academic support staff / 

25. class size is small; students receive individualized attention. / / 

26. course offerings accomodate diverse entry skill levels. / // //variety 
of courses and programs /comprehensive in scope 

27. administrative support / /// / 

- faculty support/ * 

28. a single college department for academic support of the developmental 
student / /concerted efforts under one administrative unit 

29. availability of classes day and evening / /flexibility in times and 
courses offered / / 

30. variety of instructional methods to meet individual needs / /// 

31. full-time lead instructors / 

32. students must show proficiency prior to advanced courses takea 

33. option of moving students into developmental instruction throughout 
fall and spring semesters / 

34 good student- instructor ratio // 

35. continuity of facutly - provides for appropriate evaluation of 



materials and methods / 
3& use of technology for tear hing and learning / / 
-* computer assisted instruction 

37. progress toward the implementation of a mandatory assessment & 
placement program, / /mandatory ASSET assessment of Basic Skills 

38. experience with & commitment to the individualization and 
personalization of instructioa // 

39. good facilities and equipment // /receipt of computer & scantron 
equipment and forms 

40. good support services // 

-improved supportive & responsive caring environment for students 

41. improved advising information / 

42. development of beginning course prediction tables / 

43. increased utilization of campus resources 

44. decentral ized by discipl ine 

45. staff devetopment/nott 

46. credits (up to 12) count towards graduation 

47. increased awareness of current offerings 

48. tutoring center offers academic support to all developmental students 

49. currently under review / / / 

50. new pilot project underway 

51. ASSEt 

52 Computer Lab for Reading and Writing 
-^study skills taught through traditional classes and through 
video taoe course 

53. mandatory testing and placement / 

54. Efforts of Developmental education task force / 

55. team instructional approach / 

56. fair and equal treatment / 

57. academic and curricular standards / 
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APPENDIX 4 




STATE OF MiCHiQAN 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



STATI aOAIIO Of lOUCATlON 



Lanting» MlcniQan 48909 



lAKlAHA ROiCRTS MASON 

DOROTHY HfcAKOMORE 

CHkMKY JACOttUS 

OR. CUMECINOO SaLAS 
TfMUtne 
OR. EOMUNO F. VANOETTE 

ANNbTTA MtLLEK 
NORMAN OTTO STOCKMbYER. SR. 



4ALU L. UtMta 
^ «pm«iikkM of 
HuMn.' iniirvviMM 



July 12 » 1988 



SAMPLE 



GOV. JAMES J. ULANCHAKO 



Nr. Oavld C. Brlegel 
PrMldtQt 

Southwtstern Michigan Co^leg^ 
Cherry Grove Road 
Dowafflac» Michigan 49047 

Dear Prealdent Brlegel: 

A recurrent theae evolving froa the Superintendent of Public Inatructlon's 
Coaaunlty College Regional Meetlnga waa the need for baaellne data on student 
aaaeeaaent practlcea and related reaedlal/developmental ef forte In Michigan's 
coaaunlty and Junior collegea. Currently » |}o auch data exlata. 

In reaponae to theae rfqueata» a repxeaentatlve group of coaaunlty college 
experta In the field of atudent aaaeaaaent and reaedlal/developaental 
education Mre Invited to the Departaent of Education to decide on the focus 
and content of the survey Inatruaent. Upon achieving conaenaus, the survey 
Inatruaent waa developed and piloted. The atudy la being done In cooperation 
with the Michigan Department of Education, Coaaunlty College Services Unit* 
the Michigan Coaaunlty College Association Executive and Reaearch Coaalttees, 
and the State Board for Public Coaaunlty and Junior Collegea* 

Enclosed is your Institution's copy of the survey. We ask th^t you designate 
one Individual reaponalble for enaurlng that appropriate ataff have Input In 
the coapletlon of the aurvey. At each Inatltutlon the nuaber of individuals 
assisting in the coapletlon of this survey aay vary. It Is strongly 
recoaaended that a coaaAttee repreaentatlve of the varloua reaedlal/ 
developaental efforta be foraed to coordinate the coapletlon of a sinele 
survey fora. 

The report will be largely atatlatlcal and not an evaluation of prograa 
effectiveness, although specific Institutional efforta aay be noted. 
Individual confidentiality will be aaaured for college ataff coapletlng the 
survey. The original group of coaaunlty college experts will reconvene to 
review the findings prior to their publication. Coplea of the coapleted 
report will be sent to each Inatltutlonal prealdent aa well aa other 
participating Individuals. 




;:ERJC 



Nr. David C. Brlegel 
July 12 » 1988 
Page Two 



Pl^^ase sddress qu6stlon« about this survey and return It by August 5» 1988, 
to: 



Dr. Barbara J. Arguaedo 
Michigan Departaoit of Education 
Coaaunlty College Services Unit 
Box 30008 

Lansing* Michigan 48909 
(517) 33S--3067 



Your couiltaent and support are greatly appreciated. While the survey appears 
to be lengthy. It Is Intended to be comprehensive and representative of your 
college's role and mission. 

Thank you for your assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Donald L. Beals 



cc: Marshall Bishop 
David Schultz 
Daniel Stenberg 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 



STATE BOMO FOR PUBUC COMMUNITY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

AiMio^ to Stalt Boifd of education 
April 12, 1988 



TO: Statt Botrd for Public Couunity and Junior Collegas 

FROM: JaMs H. Folkraine 

SUBJECT: Approva TlMlina for CoMtunity Collaga Study of Studant Aaaaaaai^nt 
Activltiaa and Ralatad RaaMdial/DavalopMntal Bfforta/Progr/uia in 
Nichigan'a 29 CoMunity Collagaa 



A racurrant thaaa which avolvad froa tha Suparintandant ' a Ragional Kaatings 
waa tha naad for conprahanaiva data on atudant aaaaaaaant practicaa and 
ralatad ratMdial and davalopaa&tal afforta in Michigan' a couiiuiity collagas* 
Praaantly, no auch data axiata* 

Tha purpoaa of tha propoaad aurvay atudy ia to obtain a baaalina on tha natura 
of atudant aaseaaaant practicaa and ralatad raaadial/davalopnantal 
afforta/prograaa in Michigan* a 29 comunity collagaa* An optional, second 
part of tha atudy tould includa on-aita viaita to c^^munity collagaa which 
rapraaant a racurrant pattarn in aithar atudant ^laaaaaaant practicaa or tha 
typa of raaadial/davalopnantal afforta or progt^m. A daciaion on tha eacond 
part of tha atudy will ba aada aftar tha firat portion ia raportad* Or* 
Barbara Arguaado will ba conducting tha atudv "ilong with ataff aaaiatanca fron 
tha Coaaunity Collaga Sarvicaa Unit. 

Tha propoaad aurvay would includa quaationf> aa datarninad by aaveral focus 
groups, including tha Stata Board for Public Coanunity and Junior Colleges. 
Michigan Coaaunity Collaga Aasociation*s Research Coaaittaa, and select 
coanunity collaga raprasantatives possessing expertise in student asaessnent 
practicaa and raaedial and davalopaental education. 

Tha following tineline is recoanetided in order to conduct the first 
coaprehensive atudy of student assessaent practices and related 
reaadial/davelopaental afforts/prograas in Michigan's 29 conaunity colleges* 

April li State Board for Public Coaaunity and Junior Colleges 

- approve study 

- approve tiaeline 

- identify any additional issues relevant to the study 

April 15 Michigan Coaaanitv College Association Exe::utive Coaaltte e 

- solicit support for the study 

- identify any additional issues relevant to the study 




April 18 



Michigan Coaaunit"^ College \ssociation Research Coaaittee 

- review sun ^)y inatruaent 

- identify any additional issues relevant to the study 



April 20 



April 27 
May 

Nay/June 

June/July 
August 

October 11 

October 19 
October 26 



CoMunitv College Exper ts in Student Aaaeaseent Practices 
and Prograg^ ^tml^tmd t o Reeedial mnd Developmental 
Educatloo 

- review survey instruaent 

- solicit input on issues/questions relevant to the study 

- Identify survey participants at each coaaunity college 

- Pilot survey instruaent 

- Send survey questionnaire to survey participants at e^ch 
coasunlty college 

- Analyze data 

- Reconvene co«wnity college experts to review findings 
end develop recoMMndations 

- Report survey inforMtion to State Board for Public 
CoMunlty and Junior Colleges 

- Report survey inf oraation to State BoerH of Education 

- Disseainatc. results of study to survey participants, 
college presidents, and other interested parties 



College AKkOaistratora Focac^ Group 



Delta College 



Grand Rapids Junior College 



Highland Park Conaunity College 



Kellogg Coaaunlty College 



Lansing Coaaunlty College 



Lansing Conaunity College 



Haconb Coaaunlty College 



Dr. WUliaa Walters 
Coordinator 

Teaching/Learning Center 

Dr* Marinua Swets 

Dean of Arts and Science 

Dr. Carolyn Wllliaas 
Dean of Student Services 

Carole Bdaonds 

Dean of Arts and Science 

Jean Horclglio 
Tutorial Coordinator 
Special Needs 

Allan Maar 
Profeasor 

Acadeaic Bnrichaent Services 

Dr* Donald Wing 
Dean of Acadenic Services and 
Alternative Learning 
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Nortimettera Nlchlgu College 

Oakland CoMNiolty Collate 
Schoolcraft College 

ffjattafeatern Michigan College 

Waahteaav CoMranlty College 
Wayne Ccnnty Co— un ity College 



Dr* Lornle Kerr 

Vice Prealdent for Student and 
Adainiatrative Services 

Or* Keith Shaert 
NatheMtica Prcfeaaor 

Or. Siricfca Gudan * 
Director 

LAC/Develop«ental Education 

Or* Dan Stenberg 
Director 

ReMdiel and Oevelopmntal 
BdQcatlon 

Or* Guy Altleri 
Vice President 

Instruction and Student Services 

John Bolden 
Director 

AcadMic Support and Developsental 
Studies 



It is reco— ended that the State Board for Public Co— unity and Junior 
Colleges; 

!• Approve the Tineline for Co— unity College Studv i^f Student Assessnent 
Activities and Related Re—dial /Oevelcp—ntal Efforts/Prograns In 
Michigan's 29 Co — un ity Colleges. 

2. Identify issues/questions for study. 
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STATE OP MICHIGAN 




DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




DONALD U KCMtS 
of MIK Imimciiiii 



P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Micnisan 48909 



March 2. 1989 



PrruJmt 
ANNETTA MItLER 

DOKOniV HtARDM'JRE 
RCUIE HOPCOOO 



DR. (iUMEClNDO SALAS 

BARIURA DUMOliCHELLE 

KtARXYN F. LUNOY 
BARttARA ROBERTS MASON 



GOV JAMES i. BIANCHARO 



FROH: 



SUBJECT: 



CoMiiinlty College Presidents 
Donald L. Besls ^ 

Report on A Survey of Student Assessaent and Remedial/ 
OevelopMntal Eaucatlon In lflchlgan*s Public CoMunlty Colleges 



The State Board for Public Cownmity and Junior Colleges approved an outline 
and appointed an advisory coaalttee In order to ct^nduct a survey of student 
assetSMnt activities and related reiwilal/developiwntal efforts In Michigan's 
public coMunlty colleges at Its April 12. 29S8. aeetlng. Through the special 
efforts of your staff, our consultants were able to coqilete this study of 
policies and practices at Michigan's public coanunlty colleges. 

The purpose of the study was to obtain baseline inforaation on student 
assessaent and related rei«dlal/developii«ntrl efforts in Michigan's public 
coMunlty colleges. The study collected data regarding an institution's goal 
and Bission state^nts. working definitions, ittudent assessment practices, 
acadeaic placeaent practices, delivery systeas. and student deMgraphic 
infonwtion for Pall tera. 1087. Other related inforaation concerning the 
overall prograa operation tms also reported* 

The reaedial/developaental advisory coaaittee to this survey unaniaously 
decided to use a portion of. the Aaerican Association of Coaaunity and Junior 
College's definition of reaedial/developaental education (Noveaber. 1987) 
irtiich is as follows: 

The tera developaental education is used in postsecondary education 
to describe prograas that teach acadeaically underprepared students 
the skills they need to be aore successful learners. The tera 
includes, but is not Halted to. reaedial courses. Whether these 
students are recent high school graduates with inadequate basic 
skills, returning adults with doraant study skills, undecided 
students with iw aotivation for acadeaic achieveaent. or English 
as a Second language students, developaental prograas can provide 
the appropriate acadeaic tools for success. 



ERIC 




CoMNmlty Colles« Presidents 
Kerch 2. 1989 
Page TWO 



At Its December 13 » 1988 aeetlnff* the State Board for Public CoMranlty and 
Junior Collecaa received the Reporc and recoMiended that the State 3oard 
of Education receive It. On February B» 1989 » the State Board of Education 
received the Report on A Survey of Student Asseseaent and Reaedlal/ 
Developsental Education In Michigan's Public CoMunlty and Junior Colleges* 

Foraal preseutatlons are scheduled with Michigan conunlty college faculty 
and adMlnlstrators' organizations. Staff will reconvene the study advisory 
ro—lttrn to fonmlate additional recoaMndatlons for the consideration of the 
State Board for Public Co — un ity and Junior Colleges by Septenber, 1989* It 
Is anticipated that a followHip survey and report will occur during Sumer, 
1989. 

If you have any questions concerning this report or any of the follow-up 
activities » please contact either Or. Barbara J* Argunedo or Mr. Janes H* 
Folke»lng» Connunlty College Services Unit, at (517) 373-3380* 



cc: Adnlolstratlve Secretary » 
State Board of Education 
Advisory Conlttee Nenbers 
Occupational Education Contact Persons 
Deans of Student Services 
Instructional Deans 



A SURVEY OF STUDENT ASSESSMENT 
AND REMEDXAX. DEVELORMENTAX. EDUCATION 
N MICHIGAN'S PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



COLLEGES ' DESCR I F>T I ONS 
OP THEIR EFFORTS/PROGRAMC S ) 
( SURVEY QUESTION 26 ) 
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Question 26: 



Using the following five headings, furnish a description of your 
remedial/developmental efforts or program(s). This narrative will be 
an important component of the final report and should be written to be 
of utl}itarlan vatu6 to remedial/developmental educators and policy- 
makers • 

A. Academic Assessment Practices 

B. Academic Placement Practices 

C. Academic Instructional Practices 

D. Student and Program Evaluation Practices 

E. Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of 
_ Remedial/Develppmentdl Education 

*» ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 

Academic Asessment Practices; 

All full-time students entering A.C.C, or those planning to 
enroll in a math or English course are required to tak** the ASSET 
placement exam. The ASSET scores and High School transcripts are sent 
to the studen^t assigned advisor, a member of the faculty. Students 
must meet with their assigned advisor before registering for classes 
and have their schedule signed and approved by them. Advisors use 
ASSET scores and High School ai-d college transcripts in aiding their 
students with appropriate course selection. The Student Services 
Department has developed a reading/math/English advising guide for 
faculty advisors to use which correlates ASSET scores with ACC 
math/English/reading courses. Remedial/developmental courses are no 
inandatory at this time, only strongly advised for individual student 
success. If reading scores are below 23, students are required to 
take a Nelson-Denny Reading Test- in the Learning Center to determine 
comprehension grade level for appropriate reading and English course 
placement (10th grade level). Other institutionally designed tests 
may be administered at this time such as a wrii-ing placraent paragraph 
test for borderline cases. 

Academic Placement Practices 



Adv isors share AoSET scores with students and point out the 
correlation ')etween the scores and suggested level coursework. As I 
said earlier, remedial/developmental courses are not mandatory at this 
time, only strongly suggested. If students are referred to the 
Learning Center for additional testing (Nelson-D? nny, writing) , they 
meet with one of the directors to review test results and are advised 
of appropriate course placement in remedial /developmental or regular 
courses. The student is then referred back to the faculty advisor for 
final course selection and faculty approval and signature. Faculty 
can call the Learning Center directors with questions and test results 
are routinely sent to each student's advisor. Students with overall 
low ASSET scores are -advised to take reduced course loads as well as 
developmental coursework to prepare for regular college coursework in 
a semester or two. 
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ALPEIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE (Cont*d) 



AcadenilG Instructional Practices ; 

All remedial/developmental coursework is individually 
prescribed, developed, and assigned based on the student-'s individual 
test scores. Depending on the individual student's neejs and desires, 
coursework njateri9ls are chosen and as? gned for student work 
throughout the semester. These materials a e reviewed and adjusted 
and new materials reassigned on a weekly basis as necessary. Learning 
Center coursework is available in the following areas: reading, gram- 
mar and punctuation, spelling, vocabulary development, college study 
skills, and directed studies (combination of any of the above areas 
for grant eligible students). All work is small group or individual 
one-on-one tutoring situations with peer or professional teaching and 
tutoring staff. Reading courses are limited to 17 students po; 
section and students are also required to work in a lab situation as 
well as on individually assigned materials. ^'arious types of 
materials (from printed material to computer assisted instruction) are 
u-ed according to student need. Individual and small group tutoring 
is also provided for regular college courses under the supei vision of 
the professional staff. 

Student and Program Evaluation Practices: 

Individual student remedial/developmental coursework 
progress is evaluated on a weekly basis and program adjustments made 
on the basis of the review by professional staff. Students are 
evaluated at the end of the semester by post testing — Nelson-Denny, 
etc. and recommendations are made at that time for further coursework 
as well. 

Yearly program goals are set for the Learning Center by the 
Directors and Dean of Instruction/Student Services and the two 
individual grants housed therein and annual reports or progress toward 
those goals are submitted on a yearly basis to the college 
administration and government agencies as required. 

Students using the Learning Center's services over the 
semester are asked to fill out an evaluation on a semester basis and 
interviewed by the Director following that process. Students using 
the peer tutoring service fill out brief evaluations of the tutors 
immediately following each tutoring session. Grant participants are 
also contacted each summer and asked about the quality of the service 
they received during the school year. 

Peer tutors are evaluated on an on-goinc basis by students 
as outlined above and twice per semester on a formal basis by the 
Tuto' tloordinator who is responsible for their training. 

^^^''"^"^ Center Directors are responsible for eval',<ation of 
the Tutor-Coordinator and Developmental Studies Technician as w^ll as 
the overall informal evaluation of the operation of the Learning 
Center on an on-going basis throughout the year. Learning Center 
Directors ara responsible to the Dean of Jnstruction/Sti-dent Services. 
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ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of 
Remedial/Developmental Education: 

The Directons of the Learning Cen-ter are memDers o-f the 
local Literacy Council which is composed o-f representatives from 
the public school system, the literacy program, the college, 
adult education program, public and school libraries, and 
community members at large. Services are coordinated between the 
agencies providing remedial/developmental education at various 
level5 from various populations. Referrals are made back and 
forth by telephone regarding students better served by one agency 
cr another. Sometimes students are shared between agencies and 
served by both in some capacity and services are coordinated in 
these r-ses. 

We have a formal agreement with Michigan Rehabilitation 
Services to assess interests, needs, and abilities of referred 
handicapped clients and help them plan an appropriate plan of 
study. Information is shared about client's progress on an 
on-cal 1 basis and grades are reported to the caseworker on a 
semester basis. We have similar informal agreements with other 
agencies such as the the Department of Social Services, Job 
Training and Partnership Act, Displaced Homemaker Program, A.C.C. 
Educational Talent Search Grant, Alpena Public Schools Adult 
Education Program, and READ Literacy Program and serve and help 
place their clients into appropriate programs of study based on 
their test results and individual goals. 



BAY DE NOC COMMUKITY COLLEGE ** 
Acadealc Assescaent Practices; 

•Students are tracked into, our developaental prograns through a variety of 
neans: ASSET testing, advising/counseling, and Instructor referral. Faculty 
play an leportant role In identifying students who need special assistance to 
achieve their acadealc goals. 

Acadeelc Placeeent Practices; 

We do not have eandatory placeeent; however, we are seriously considering that 
alternative In the coalng year. Our counselors and advisors stronely 
reco—end appropriate courses for students. Currently, we leave the final 
choice to the student. 

Acadeeic Instruct ^.onal Practices; 

Our faculty have been creative in using new Mthods to teach the underprepared 
student. They have utilised learning laboratories, new eethods of presenting 
inforaation, individual eeetings with students, and group processes. Just 
arntion a few. 

Student and Prograa Evaluation Pre ^ ices; 

Facility have Meetings where they review the evaluation eethods they use in 
developaental courses. Evaluation involves both the individual progress a 
student aakes and the desired course outcoae established. 



BAY DS NOC COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



AP^0«ents with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of 
Weaedlal /Developmental Education; 

Our agreer^nts and arrangeMents are largely Inforaal with the local K~12 
school districts, ISO's* coauunlty schools, JTPA, etc* 



** DELTA COLLEGE ** 

Academic Assessment Practices: 

Assessment - A process designed to identify the student's current skill 
levels in English language usage, reading, and math. Assessment is not a 
test which you "pass or fail." The student's assessment scores, as well as 
other skill indicators, will help the Delta counselor select the right 
-beginning courses for the student. The instrument Delta is using to measure 
these skills is cabled ASSET* 

Orientation and Advising - Pvcvides the student the opportunity to learn 
about Delta College programs, classes, and services. The student will meet 
with a counselor to discuss assessment results, educational plans, and 
receive advice in selecting the most appropriate beginning classes. 

Registration - Students officially enroll in courses, have ID cards 
validated, pay ruition, and receive a copy of their class schedules. 

Academic Placement Practices: 

The College -advises" students regarding courses they should take. It does 
not "place" them. See the attached guide sheet the counselors use for this 
purpose and the course recommendation based on assessment results. 

Academic Instructional Practices 

Instruction practices are varied depending on the content area and student 
skill level. 

We use such techniques and strategies as: 

~ Lecture/discussion 

— Writing exercises 

— Small group interaction 
~ Student presentations 

— Group projects 

Computer assisted instruction 

Student and Program Evaluation Practices s 
Student Program 

Test Scores Retention 

Pre - Post Rather limited at this point, but we are 

planning to evaluate retention, grades in 
subsequent classes, student opinions, etc. 

Competency based systmes 

Papers, projects, and other measures 



DELTA COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of 
Remedial/Developmental Education; 

Currently working on an arrangement with a local school district to provide 
S I S tej-acy instruction on our campus. Basic literacy is defined as 
0-6 grade level in basic skill areas. uennea as 



** OLni QOS C OW M I Iil GOLLni 
Acadealc Aaaaaiaent Practices; 

iMtruMni it ASSET (four coaponents). All new students are assessed, with 
exceptions as noted In other parts of this report. 

Assessaent Is given at orientation. 

Acadealc PlacMient Practices; 

Faculty have set standards for assessaent with ASSET. Use a chart with three 
levels; basic, <levelopaental , and English coaposltion. Evaluate into Basic 
Math Series that is prograaaed learning. Group interpretations are cor-'ucced 
during student orientation. Placeaent is explained in individual advisina 
sessions: waivers are available at this tiae. 

Acadealc Instructional Practices; 

Use & variety of Instructional approaches depending on the nature of the 
■ubject aatter or individual needs. Including peer tutoring, traditional 
delivery supported by CAI, self-paced with individual assistance, group 
tutoring in subject-specific courses, and traditional classrooa setting. 

Student and Pro graa Evaluation Practices; 

Student feedback on content and quality of instruction are provided each 
seaester. Other aethods are in the planning stage. 

Agreeients with other Agenciea R egarding the Delivery nf Rw prii..i / 
Develonaeatal Education; 

N/A 



GOGEBIC COMMDNITY COLLEGE ** 
Academic Assessment PfTM^gm; 

Our Institution presently uses the basi; skills section of ASSET to guide us 
in our placement of entering freshmen. The faculty advisors are given the 
results of this placement test when they meet with their advisees. Last year, 
we tested 175 freshmen, but many late registrants did not take the test. This 
made gathering results of ASSET 's impact on student success extremely 
difficult and rendered any statistics invalid. 
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GOGEBIC COMMinim COLLEGE (CONT'D) 
Academic Placement Pracrice?^! 

We have not as yet established any definitive policy regarding placement 
after assessment* Many faculty advisors and students opt to ignore the results 
of ASSET, Therefore, students are sometimes placed in regular college courses 
when they don't have the skills to be successful in them- By the time a student 
realizes he is in trouble, the semester is half over. We also need to work on 
better double checking of ASSET results. At present, the Dean of Students, the 
counselors, and developmental instructors identify some incorrect student 
placements 9 but we need to do more in this area. 

Academig Tn^tnictional Pmct\^^; 

Students, at present, have access to developmental courses which accomodate 
different skill levels. The coursework is varied to provide opportunities for 
success to all students. Individualized instruction, classroom instruction, 
group work, CAI, and faculty and peer tutoring are all instructional aspects 
of our present program. 



Student and Program Evaluarion Praeric^^;! 

During the Spring Semester ^f 1988, we began a rudimentary evaluation of 
the effects of placement ana developmental classes on stiuent success. Because 
we had incomplete information for many students, the study waa not as helpful 
as we had hoped. We did learn, however, that the reading and language usage 
cut-off scores were fairly accurate in determining student success. The math 
scores were less indicative but that may have been the result of the math's 
department concerted efforts to properly place their students (using the 
algebra series in ASSET) initially. We need to do more in this regard to 
determine both the impact and success of the developmental program. The 
program will be scrutinized formally in 1990 according to present program 
evaluation practices. 



Agrecmcnw ^vifh Other Anr)(p\f^ Regaidine the t>Hv«v of Pi>m^} ai/Devefnpip ffni^l f^ ^^n\] ?T . 



N/A 



GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

For the past three years, we used the Triggs Diagnostic Reading Test and 
Grand Rapids Junior College faculty developed niathematics and writin^j 
assessment to identify students • strengths cind weaknesses. Assessmeiit 
results were Ub>id to place students in Acadef>iic Foundation Program 
(developmental), permitted or regular college courses. 

On May 22, 1988 we began using ACT's ASSET in conjunction with the GRJC 
Writing Assessment. We have assessed over 1,100 incoming students since 
that time. Students enrolling in day classes, who have less than a 12 ACT 
composite score, no ACT scores, less than a "C" GPA, no GPA and/or fewer 
than 12 earned college credits with less than a "C" average are required to 
take ASSET. 

Acfldemtc Placement Practices: 

Based on ASSET and GRJC Writing Assessment results, students may be 
placed In appropriate courses. Students may b^ olaced in developmental, 
permitted or regular college courses. 



^gff^c InstnictinP^* Practices: 



All Junior College instructors heve the option of testing during the 
first week of classes to confirm appropriate placement of students, ^ 
Academic Foundation Program (AFP) instructors meet to discuss students 
academic progress and strategies for increasing success. They also 
provide written recormiendations for students* remediation and/or course 
selections to Counseling iind Academic Support Services personnel. 

Shidenr and Pm yram Evaluarion Practices: 

Students are evaluated by AFP instructors. Students are surveyed to 
the effectiveness of AFP classes. The Dean of Instructional Services 
is currently conducting an evaluation on the effectiveness of AFP 
classes and students* success over the past three semesters. 



Agreements v^^^th OthLr Agencies Regairiing the Delivery of Rem ff dial/Developmental Education: 



We have agreed to work with Job Corps, Kent Intermediate School District, 
Teen/Single Parents and disadvantaged members of the community. We are 
committed to providing equal access and opportunity for all students. 



ERLC 
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HENRY POSD CUMHONITY COLLEGE ** 



Academic Assessttiwit Practicejs; 

Our assessment practices are required only for the college compo- 
sition sequence, calculus class, and advanced cliemistry. For all 
other classes, tlie assessments are optional. We sliould require 
all students to be as essed and limit tlieir enrollment to courses 
that match their assessed skills. 

Amdrmic Plarrment Pracrices: 

We do not have a college-wide evaluation practice. The Career 
Education Division has periodic evaluations for state funding 
purposes. * 

Academic Tnamctinnal Pr^ni^^ 

The College is just beginning to look at agreements with other 
agencies. If we cannot handle a request, we sub-contract with 
other agencies to provide the needed services. 

St»d— t —d Pnmfmm 8w«ln«tl«Mi Pmstitum-. 
Question not appropriate for this institution. 

Do not have any agreeaents. 



** HIGHLAHS PARK COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 
Academic Assessment pMgrirf>v; 

Academic assessment in developmental courses is accomplished via 
objectives based criterion referenced testing. Using a pre-test 
and post-test format, a student's content mastery gain can be 
measured. A summary picture of class and course academic 
progress is available using a composite picture of individual 
I'tudent progress. 

A^mif PIaCCmgntPniCriffri- A11 first time students are given the ACT 

a?f ^iifS^^""!^^^^ ^"^-^"h Reading! Students 

are placed m these courses based on the results of the test! 

meff^^oSStiv^S': !^ ll'lT^'r^' remedial/develop- 



Student success. 
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HIGHLAND PARK COHMONITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Student and Program Evaluation Practices: Students are evaluated using 
standard procedures. Many courses provide "sample'* objectives 
based tests to reduce test anxiety and point out general test 
format and content coverage. 

ProareuQ evaluation is continuous and done internally by Liberal 
Arts administrators r staff and students on a semester basis. 

Apeem e nts with Other Ayendes Regarding the I>livery of Renied!al/I>veiO!rmental Educgrion: 



None 



^t^ ff^fi^ OOMOnTT fWiTiMBl 
Aemiimic Amwrn^wm^nt Practical: 

ASSET and a writinc 99mpl^ (DM) are the tools for evaluating entering 
proficiency levels of studects, along 7?ith specified nlnlnon scores on the ACT 
CI' SAT or acceptable grades in college aath and English courses* Students nay 
take up to six hours without testing (late registrants only), but have a very 
lijidted selection of courses* 

Students needing developaental courses are aonitored through counselor/ 
ir^tructor contacts » ald-sraester evaluations, "post-testing,** and final 
grades. Mille students are encouraged to discuss their progress regularly 
with a counselor, that is not Mandatory* 

Acadenic Placenent Practices; 

Students scoring at established levels are jrequired to take relevant 
developaental coursework to bring their proficiency up to college freshman 
levels and are not allowed to proceed until their proficiency is Judged to be 
adequate. 

Acadewic Instructional Practices: 

Instructors, full- and part-tine, are selected with extraordinary care for 
.developmental courses and support activities; only good instructors who truly 
want to work with these students are assigned* The full-tine people generally 
get sowe released tine every two to three years for their own development and 
renewal * 

Me offer a variety of student support programs: 

- scheduled and dr y-in peer tutoring; 

- scheduled and drop-in professional tutoring; 

- Learning-to-Learn program for selected students, usually referred 
by a counselor or instructor; 

- tutoring centers in several departments (math, biology, psychology) 
in addition to DB's tutoring center, where peer and professional 
tutoring is offered* along with small-group special instruction; 

- specially-designed small classes for students needing special help 
with self -concept* maturity* etc* 



JACrSOH COfllinilTY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Ite have an early naming syatea In which faculty alert OE or other counselors 
about atndanta ttbo are falling by the wayelde. And each year we try to add 
one or tm OB faculty asnoclatea who work part of their load in the OE center 
80 that they can sharpen their skills In working with students who have 
leiming difficulties* 

Stttdent and Prograa Evaluation Practices; 

Students In reading and writing classes are pre- and post-tested and way 
re-enroll If they do not coaplete satisfactorily In one seaester. Students 
In aath technically fulfill their requlrwent by satisfactory course 
coapletloa. However* the reaedlal aath Is taught with a coapetency approach 
to aastery. 



The rrograa undergoes regular Inforaal evaluation at the end of Fall and 
Winter terM. We do not have regular i^^adMlc prograa review established at 
the college, however* so fonml evaluation still occurs at Irregular 
Intervals* 

Aareeaents with o ther Agencies Regarding the Delivery of Reaedlal/ 
Develonaental Education; 

We have co foraal agreeaents* 

Through the Tech Prep efforts in our conaunity* we intend to transfora at 
least the high school general education courses so that reaediation will not 
be needed at che college level by recent high school graduates. (But. of 
course, we will need it for the foreseeable future; we do not intend to 
participate in agreeaents which aight appear to sanction the graduation of 
high school students who are inadequately prepared in basic areas.) 

KALAHA200 VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



AcadsmC AgWaahtent Practim; The intent of the assessment and placement frogram 
at KVCC is to put students ^.n anenvironment which can best assure their success 
m academic pursuits. With that goal in mind, ASSET was selected as the instru- 
ment, and requirement was placed on degree seeking students • Non-degree seeking 
students may bt^ waived of this requirement, or their assessment is postponed. 
In practice, moat of the incoming new students are invited to participate in 
our Student Opportunity for Success (SOS) program, through which they are oriented, 
assessed, advised, and registered in one session by professi:^nal counselors. 
Those who could not participate in group meetingf are assessed and advised on 
an individual basis. Data gathered and compiled by ACT-ASSET are monitored 
and communicated to those working xn remedial program for curricular modif icatioons 
and to Admissions for recruiting foliow-up activities. 



ERLC 
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MLAMAZOO VALLEY COhHOHITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



^ jT^W:.«m«tPr«aic«: In addition to a point .placement system similar to 
the ASSET model, counselor advising is added to clarify marginal cases and evaluate 
other factors. In ar .ion. a class transfer procedure may be used within the first 
four weeks of a smemster o move students between sequential courses in EngU.h 
Math, and Reading. This process supplements the testing and advising functions. 

A«r««TifeT«tn«anH»l P>«t««: Two different strategies are used to meet different 
learning styles in all remedial English (excluding ESL), Reading, and Math courses: 
individualized Jjni/niction and traditional classrooo strategy. Remedial courses 
are integrated within eac" discipline. Full-time, as well as part-time, instuctors 
staff the direct instruction. Curricular contents and strategies are updated 
aad refined by the cc lective faculty of the discipline. Beginning fall 1988. 
an experimental program will be implemented to address holistically a student's 
personal, career, and academic deficiencies. Students in this program will 
receive 28 credit hours of learning within two semf.sters and be ready at the 
college level with sufficient basic skills. 

"^ ^f^anri Pmmm Evahrp*^ PracPCgs: Students' testing scores and performances 
are tracked routinely by ACT-ASSET services. Individual students' performances 
are evaluated by each sourse's requirements. The Remedial Program was just 
reviewed by an interdisciplinary group process in 1987. We do not have a set 
evgi Marion time schedule. Due to the pressing needs in this area, the program 
is constantly reviewed and revised by faculty in the appropriate discipline 
(not limited to those teaching remedial courses) to meet student needs. 

AoTw^menB with Other Aamci f^ R«r«tfing the Deiivffv of Kgmcdiai/PT^imCT^ ^ teBSZHI 
As a part of JCalamazoo .County 's_Education for Employment program (K-14 and 

adult vocational education), we work with the adult education personnel on 

a regular basis. We are an active member of the Kalamazoo Literacy Task Force 

and hosted a business-industry breakfast on adult literacy issues. We have 

an agreement with area adult education programs and other adult literacy programs 

assist us with students who read below the sixth grade level. We are also 

a part of the EFE Curriculum Coordinators Committee which is defining basic 

skills and general education at the higri school level. The Committee consists 

of curricular directors from all area school districts and KVCC's Dean of 

Instruction. 



KELLOGG COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

All students who attend new student orientations, express an interest to 
take an English class or mathematics class, or intend to register for a 
full-load are required to take the ASSET test. Students enrolling for the 
first time as part-time students in other courses are urged to take ASSET. 
The test is given during orientation and at scheduled times each day and 
some evenings in the Learning Resource Center. A paraprofessional gives 
and scores the test; a counselor interprets the scares and advises students 
to complete a student information sheet giving demographics, academic goal, 
and academic experience. This information also assists the counselors. 
Plans are underway to use computers to speed the process and gather more 
data* Students enrolling in English classes off-campus or weekends are 
given ASSET the first day of class if they haven't taken it previously. 

Scores for placing students have been determined through national norms and 
local pilot tests. 

Students whose scores seem inconsistent with their previous academic 
achievement and who question the results may take an additional diagnostic 
test in the Writing Skills Center, Study Skills Center, or Mathematics 
Clinic. The Cenf.er instiructor provides the counselor with results to use 
in confirming or adjusting the original placement recommendation, 

A«iA>TtT|^; ptyement Practices 

Using data from national norms and local samples, scores on the ASSET 
Language Us^ge, Reading, Numerical and Algebra tests are used by counselors 
and faculty to advise students • Students are required to follow the 
recommendations in English and rtrongly urged to follow them in math' and 
reading/study skills developmental courses and heavy reading courses. In 
English, a writing sample the first week is a follow-up assessment and may 
result in changes. Increasing emphasis on the mathematics scores, including 
the algebra scores, is ocrurring this summer. In 1987-88, students who 
ignored advice or were not tested in algebra experienced severe difficulty in 
College "gebra. Students with advanced high school mathematics courses can 
usually oe placed based on high school course grades. High school courses 
and grades are used to help place students in courses requiring extensive 
reading, but are only marginally helpful in English placement. 

Recommendations of Writing, Mathematics, and Study Skrlls/Reading 
instxructors are recorded on cards given to students completing work in the 
Centers. Students are to share these recommendations with counselors. We 
have no consistent measures of the degree to which students share these 
recommendations or follow them. 

Academic Instroctional Practices: 

The instxruction is aimed at serving all students who seek assictance at che 
level of their skills with the primary goal being attainment of skills 
necessary to be successful in college certificate and degree courses. 
Individualized instruction lx Writing, Mathematics, and Study 
Skills/Reading Centers is provided durxng blocks of time for i -3 credit ^ 
hours. Enrollment is open, so students identifying e, need for help during 
the semester or unable to complete another course successfully may move 
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KELLOGG C(H1M0HITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



into the Center. Diagnostic testing, prescribed individualized learning 
activities, and post testing are provided. Students are advised, based on 
achievement, as to their program for the next semester. Students advised 
Co sign up **or the Centers either score below the le^el required for the group 
instiniction on ASSET or need specialized help, such as spelling, in addition 
to group instruction c J asses. Group instruction in writing, math, and st«idy 
skills/reading aims at student learning outcomes which ready s undents for 
required courses in certificate and degree programs. In some occupational 
programs, the developmental %rriting courses may fulfill three of six hours 
required in composition. Group instruction combines frequent quizzes, 
practice, and short assignments. Skills needed in college courses and on 
the job are practiced, using many examples from these contexts. Sequencing 
with more advanced courses ic well established by instructors teaching 
developoiental and more advanced courses working together (and often 
teaching both levels). 

Stodent and Program Evalmtion Practices: 

Students in the Writing, Jteth, and Study Skills/Reading Centers Ti^ceUe 
pass/no credit grades; those in group instruction classes receive letter 
grades which are averaged in gpa*s. The "pass" in the centers is based on 
completion of required hours of instruction and progress toward skills 
development as assessed on tests and quizzes. Students receive frequent 
evaluation of progress and an exit interview. Grade level improvement in 
reading, skills mastered, such as decimals or spelling, usually measure^^ in 
percentages, are used by instructors to tell counselors and students what 
their next academic courses should be. Students' performance in group 
instruction classes is measured against criteria-r,eferenced tests and, in 
English, writing perforaiance meeting certain criteria. Opportunities to 
test or write are frequent. 

Some follow-up on students* perforroanc in subsequent classes is conducted 
by the English and Mathematics Depart'nents. An eva?uation of academic 
instruction using course completion, retention, and grades will be 
conducted I988-89. Various student and faculty groups will be surveyed to 
determine unmet needs. Cost effectiveness of various approaches will ^lso 
be examined. 



Apeemen tt with Other A^cies Reg an iin? the Deliver/ of RCTiedial/Developmental Education: 
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rnXLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

Since Fall 1986, we have used ASSET to determine the need £or, and 
initial placement in, ratedial/developnenta* courses. Students in 
ireading classes are retested at the first ss meeting with the 
Nelson-^Denny Heading Test as check on ot, -al placement and to 
establish a base score \jpan \^ch to measure progress. Students 
in the developnental writing course, as well as the freshnfen 
oanposition course, write an impromptu paper that is used to verify 
placement. 



Academic Pfacement Practices: 

Placement in English 090, the developmental writing course, and 
in English 086, the basic reading course, is mandatory. Advisors 
make additional recomendations based on the attached sheets. 
(See Advisor Cdurse Placement Recomnendations. ) 



^CTtr^ Jn^rroctional Practices: 

At the present time the reradial/developmental math courses 
are taught in a traditional manner; however, plans are being 
made to pilot a modular course that will allow students to 
work in -pendently. 

All English and reading courses are taught in a lab setting, 
using cassette programs, computer^^ssisted instruction, and 
lab manuals, as well as one-*on--<?ne instruction. A mini- 
lecttire/lab section of the writing course will be piloted 
in Fall 1988. 



St udent and P myram Evahiat^nn Practices: 

Students evaluate instructors and courses each semester, and 
an external consultant evaluated the program during the fall 
of 1987. Howe>rer, there is no formal evaluation being done 
on a regulau: basis at this time. 



Agreements with Other Agencies Reganiin^ the Delivery of Rem edial/Developmental Educarion: 
Not applicabl<2 at this time. 
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KIRTLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



September, 1986. 



ADVISOR COURSE PLACEMENT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
(ACT ASSET) 



Skill Area 
Language Usage 



ENGLISH 

^^ulnber Correct 

0-44 

42 - 44 
and 

Reading Skills 
24+ 

45+ 
and 

Reading Skills 
0-15 

45+ 
and 

Reading Skills 
16+ 



Placement 



ENG 090 



ENG 103 



ENG 103/ENG 086 



ENG 103 



Ski] 1 Area 
Reading Usage 



READING 

Number Correct 
0-15 
16 - 23 
24 + 



Placement 
ENG 086 
ENG 096 

Skills Appropriate 
lor college level 
work 



Skill Area 



Munr.erical Skills (I) 



MATH 



Number Correct 
0-5 



Placement 

Tutorial Math 
(contact Jim 
Garlo) 



ERIC 



6 - 19 



20 - 32 



89 



■15- 



MTH 060 

MTH C90 or 110 



KIRTLiOID COnMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D 



Numerical Skills (1) 
20 - 32 

20 - 32 

20 - 32 

20 - 32 



DPPBR LEVEL MATH 

Educational Attainment Placement 

1 year high school MATH 120 
algebra or equivalent 

college work 

2 years high school MATH 121 
algebra or equivalent 

college work 

3 years high school MATH 180 
mathemacics or equiva- 
lent college work 

4 years high school MATH 220 
mathematics or equiva- 
lent college work 



Skill Are a 
Beginning 



ASSET SCORES /PLACEMENT 
for Comparison with 
UPPER LEVEL MATH 

Number Correct 



Placement 



Algebra 
*l-5 

*l-5 



(11) 

♦ Numerical 



Skills Score < 16 MATH 
(less than) 

MATH 



060 



♦ Numerical Skills Score > 16 

(grea^er'*than 



li-cermediate Algebra (111) 



6 
14 
21 



0 
6 
13 
21 



13 
20 
25 



5 
12 
20 
25 



090 
or equaj ) 
MATH 090 
MATH 120 
MATH 120 
or Test 



or 110 



or 110 



or 

111 



121 



fake Test 11 
MATH 120 or 121 
MATH 180 
MATH 180 or 
Test IV 
(College 
Algebra) 



* CHANGE FOR 19R7/P8 ACADEMIC YEAR „^ 
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LAKE MICHIGAN COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

Developmental programs encompass the disciplines of Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic. The students are advised into appropriate classes/ 
groupings based on results of the placement (ASSET) ter;t. In addition, 
students are administered a diagnostic test for further assessment/ 
evaluation and placement. Students' achievements are monitored on a 
daily basis to ensure proper placement and success. For further 
assessments students are evaluated with an objective referenced 
test and placed into appropriate curricula. 

Academic Placement Practices: 



Beginning Fall 19«8 all first-time/full-time students will be 
required to participate in developmental education based on 
results of the assessment (ASSET) • All students will be guided 
by this practice by Fall 1989. 

Academic Ins tnicrinnal Practices: 

Recognizing diverse learning styles, students receive instruction 
through the following diversified delivery systems: 

Whole group 

Individualized 

Video 

Audio-tutorial 
Interactive video 
Computer-assisted instruction 

Student and P myram Evaluation Practices: 



Students* academic achievement in the developmental classes 
is evaluated on an informal, day-to-day basis as well as upon 
completion of the course. Reading students in addition are 
administered the post-Nelson Denny Reading Test to measure 
achievement. Students in developmental programs will continue 
to be evaluated in order to provide data for future program 
evaluation . 

Airreements with Other Age ncies Regarding the Deliverv of Remediai/Oeveiopmcntal Education; 

Lake Michigan College is in the beginning stages of affiliating 
with area businesses in providing literary training. Communi- 
cation is currently starting to take place between the two 
entities. JTPA (8% funds) are used to provide developmental 
education ^:o selected Private Industry Council clients. 
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LANSrNG COMMUNITY COLLEGE *» 



Academic Anses^msnt Pragrin^- 

ifliHiirrr" points. Admissions counselors often refer 

students for assesisuent. Assessment also occurs during the START DrnJ!,n 

or!«iiI ! ^ r"T' ^"'^"8 fi"' sessions. A few 

prograna asaass students prior to admittance. 

Acarifmir Pticenn^t pnyfimr " 

c':Cr\':^\';.^^^^^^^^^ ^'•-sory. except wHere a specific 

s ^?:••:;:c^^r;;Sr:i::•;::c^^^^^^^^ m^-^^-r,., m others, 
-.y b. poaaibi. t«'ad?«ar;i:i:::;rfoJ%;inri"L::?'""" 

Academic Tnttmetinrwit Pi-^Tfifffr 

iSLjn^iT,'! instructional practices that are compassionate yet 

lJrT^«!i * d'V'lwntal classes. A strong effort is made to teach 

Slh'riS^dJrda^oJ'Ich;::;;.': "T"*. --""^^^ experiences . and'^^o 'malnta in 
emolal-T!^!-!-. * ^ variety of Instructional delivery modes are 

e-ployad ranging fro. traditional classrooms to individual tutorials 
Student and Program Pyj^jiiaff fon Pmrtir*; . 

fin^JH** retention rates, and student success are all 

SJuS^S accJrSJjg'?":'' ?f:i: "/^velopmental programs.. Faculty are 
to ailliatl «Jdei;fa! ■y«em. and student grades are used 

wvlf^^'^^!! agreements have been developed with business. Industry, and 

SucI^';ro«r^";:d?:^/'?° 'T'^"^' "'^'^ ^^"^^ community 

Sia thra?JnS^;.J students in dual-enrollment situations must 

nave tha aignad agraemant of their high school principals or counselors. 



** MACOMB COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 
Academic Assessnw^i^ Pnytf^ffi; 



?il^!?llfJ"*'J«H<r "'^T^^'ti J° Participate in an assessment of basic skills 
in English, reading, and math in order to select the appropriate ent)v-leve 

a iJJ'th JJn^S:J?n^*'5JS test scores indicate a deficienJy'^JJat wouli^ot 
S e2ial sJrvice^DenJrJlnT^ college-level courses. maj be referred to our 
opeciai services Department. Counselors conduct more intensive intPrviouc 

7;^fr.!J?r"? ^^^^r?""^ diagnostic testing and mJke refe^a I to an * 
instructional specialist within fie depart^nt. the College earniJS centers 

alailaSlAT?;:^^^* "^'^'i^'" ^^''^bilitation Se?vi?es coJSe ?r ' 
I 1 inrn?i2"?!^°"! A" evaluation of the academic progress 

ter^ SJ ?nJfliiJ3r*' *'i**'i" ^i"* v'eeks of each college 

S^ntJ r°3r?7 ^5 "^^'^^ development to address the needs of 

jwp!?dj ^"'•^"9 **'i5 warning process and whose sucSe'3 ifin 



MACOMB COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Academic Placement Prartiry^; 

Students new to Macomb are required to participate In an assessment of basic 
skills in English, reading, and math. The results of ♦•his instrument are used 
by counselors to assist students in selecting certain entry-level courses for 
which they possess the appropriate prerequisite skill level. Early analysis 
supports the relationship between minimum skill level at the point of entry 
and successful course compl'*tion. Studies are underway to determine the 
effect reading level has on student success in courses across the curriculum. 



Academic Tnstructional Practices: 

Students identified as needing remedial /developmental assistance are "advised" 
to take the appropriate course(s) in English composition, reading, mathema- 
tics, E.S.L. and/or College Survival Skills, but students are not required to 
follow such advice. These courses are fairly traditional in their structure 
and methodology and are taught by contractually qualified faculty in the 
discipline to which the course is assigned— sometimes part-time and sometimes 
full-time faculty. These courses are Intended to equip students with the 
baric skills to succeed in normal collegiate-level courses. In addition, 
students in need of remedial/developmental assistance can utilize the services 
of our Learning and Academic Assistance Centers where they can reciive help in 
individual and small group settings from professional staff in the Centers in 
reading, writing, and mathematics and study skills. For some students, peer 
and para-professional tutoring is available if they qualify and if they wish. 
Counseling services are available to all students and "special services" are 
available to students who qualify. 

Although most of the components for a successful remedial /developmental 
program exist at the College, these components are not structured in such a 
way to provide comprehensive and holistic "treatment" for students. 

Student and Program Evaluarion Pracrices: 

We have no specific and distinct evaluation process for our 
remedial /developmental students or program. Student progress and achievement 
are evaluated by classroom teachers as part of their iiormal responsibilities 
in teaching such classes, just as they would in any other class. Student 
success rates in remedial/developmental courses are reviewed as they are in 
other courses by appropriate area administrators and faculty. We really don't 
have a distinctly identifiable remedial /developmental myo gram ; we have 
remedial/developmental courses and we have services for stuHents needing 
remedial/developmental assistance. Consequently, we "don't really have 
evaluation practices specifically designed for our remedial /developmental 
"prograra." 
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HACOMB COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Agieemenw with ^^tlCT AgftlTnW RcgarrfinB TllT Prliverv of Rem edialyPevelnnmentn] FHiicatfpn; 

p5r?n2ll«MJ J^*?^?^ """^I! Resource Development (CHRD), a Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) grant was received from the Macomb/St. Clair Private 

JUSnn ?!l!!?^I/°i4^*5^$ Employablllty Skills Training (Project BEST). 
SlnJSwfMi ri^\^?if^^?*^ Instruction Is given In reading, math, and 
employablllty skills In a four-week program. At the end of each program, each 
InlZfn 15 Students 2ho need additional reSl5ti?n S^fore 

entering specialized training or enrollment Int; the college are encouraqed to 
continue work in the Learning Center on an indi- -dual basis. Progres if 
monitored by the teaching team until the individual goals have been reached. 

J^f?* Spe<=^«^ Services Department of the 

wS! S!«f/"i.?^ Pr^?'^ P^^°^ ^° beginning of actual classes to 

aS'JiJSiS'JJi^cou!:?;! °' 



MID MICHIGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



Academic A^sessmwit Pincrim; 

^^"^^"9 °^ •^S'^i^ ^'0"^s are required to participate 
HoS t""5""^?^ ^° 'Attending an orientation/course rese^va- 

ii?o„J!H /• ^" ^° f"^"^^ ^^^^ assessment takes place prior to the 

onentation/course reservatiot) session, no student is permitted to register 
for the session until after the assessment has taken place. '•egist.r 

The names and addresses of all new students are routed' to the Counsel ina/ 

J'Se"to^?Sp'^;n "^^Sf""'": 5^^" ^^"^^ assessmenrinfor^a ^on nd^ 
schedule to the prospective student. The student identifies the assessment 
date desired and returns this reservation to the Center. Immediately foil L 
ing^assessment, the student registers for an orientafton/corse reservation 

IL^Jltl student is unable to attend a scheduled assessment date, the student 
can make an appointment to take the test on a CPT. siuaeni 

The assessment is administered by trained technicians with placement recom- 

:?e th;S"a5f]7L?e'att?:SSK^'°7'' '''''' ''''''' ^"^ recSendaSons 
are men available at orientation/course reservation sessions. 

Academic Ptacement Prat^rj^ff^; 

All score ranges with the specific placement recommendations were determinprf 
lHnn*r;r^5''-^!'"^'^- P^^^^'"^"^ recommenda??on ?or ftSdents ' 
samJlS^ °" ^"9^^'^ ^'^ ^"^^ "P°" ^he student's writing 

?h^^!!?®-!^an; have mandatory placement, all counselors assertively use 
J^er-niSns when assisting new students with course^ 
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MID MICHIGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



In addition, all remedial/deyelopmental classes provide additional testing 
during the first week of classes* For example, the reading classes are 
aaministered a diagnostic reading test to determine specific reading weakness. 
If a student is successful on the diagnostic test, the student is so informed 
and may drop the reading class. The remedial English students are required 
to write an essay during the first week of class and if, in the instructor's 
opinion, the student is ready for Freshman English Composition, the student 
is encouraged to move up. 

To date, upward movements have been minimal. However, the process allows for 
corrections due to placement errors or to correct for a student experiencing 
a poor testing day. 



Academic Instructional Practices: 

Through the ILC (Individualized Learning Center), the College ittempts to assist 
students who are deficient in certain areas of study or who m , need review of 
materials due to long absence from the classroom. Courses i^ciUde MAT 035, 036, 
037, 100; ENG 049, 057, 061, 067; ACC 050; ECO 17F. It is recommended that 
students lacking in basic studies enroll in ILC courses prior ' ^M^ollment. 

The ILC offers students an opportunity to improve their basic skills. Follow- 
ing the diagnostic test and/or initial conference with the Director/Instructor, 
students are counseled through an individualized program of self-improvement. 

Assistance with writing problems includes improvement of organization, sentence 
structure, paragraph development, mechanics, grammar and spelling. 

Training materials are available on fj-Ja*; setting, time management, listening 
skills, memory improvement, note-taking, test-taking and other skills to improve 
learning. 

The ILC laboratory is equipped with microcomputers and provides programmed 
materials, tapes, and reading machines to students. Studants wcrk independently. 
However, the Instructor and aides are available to assist when necessary. 



Student and Program Evaluation Practices: 

All students are requested to fiM out Teacher Effectiveness surveys ^'or 
all classes being taught Ly remedial /developmental personnel. The results 
of the survey are shared with the Instructor, Director and Dean. Proyram 
and class goals are developed to improve instruction. 

Reading gains evaluations are also accomplished and information is shared 
with faculty (all desiring information) and students. 

Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the DeHvetv cf Remedial/Developmental Education: 

Mid Michigan Community College has continually worked cooperatively with 
area schools and with local, county and state organizations to promote and 
deliver remedial /developmental education to its constituents. 

Collaborative proposals have been written (and funded) with area Adult Basic 
Education personnel. A literacv consortium program has been funded using 
local agencies and the community colleges. JTPA, TIPS and Michigan Oppor- 
tunity Card will also require continued cooperation with local agencies. 



MONROE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Academic AssC:SSnient Practices: All entering students who are full-time or are taking 
a math or English class are administered the Assessment Skills for Successful 
Entry and Transf er(ASSET) . Approximately eighty percent of all entering students 
are administered this test. This instrument measures student skills in language 
usage* reading and nuir'^rical ability* Local, s^ate, and national norms are 
utilized to determine individual skill levels. 



AgdCmiP Ptacement Practices: Mandatory placement o£ students is not a policy of 
this College. Academic placement is done by mutual agreement of a Counselor 
and the student. The results of ASSET testing and academic records are used 
to determine placement. Once a student is enrolled faculty recommendations 
are also util'zed for placement purposes. Scores on evaluative instruments 
are only one factor in the placement process. The incerpretation or evaluation 
of the total individual and their past academic history is involved and not 
just an evaluation of assessment scores. 

Academic Lkj^lf ikitional Practices: xhe majority of our effort to aid students who 
have remedial/developmental needs is centered around non-credit offerings and 
tutoring assistance. Our Hearning Assistance Lab provides free tutoring 
services which are both developmental and program specific as needed. Statistics 
on use of this free tutorine service indicate an average of 1500 contracts 
per semester. 



Also, following are specific credit and non-credit courses listed in the 
taxonomy under 1.51: 

ENGL 103 Grammar and Punctuation 

ENGL 104 Spelling Improvement 

ENGL 105 Vocabulary Building 

ENGL 140 Reading Improvement & Study Skills 

CECS: Non-credit 

ENGL 701 Prepare/Freshman English 
MATH 701 Arithmetic Review 
MATH 702 Math Anxiety Seminar 
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MOMROS COUNTY C(»1M0NITY COLLEGE (CONT*D) 



Sttident and Profram Evaluation Practices: Program evaluation at Monroe County 
Community College is handled through student follovr*up surveys, placement 
student £ollov*up, MISIS information and work with advisory committees. 
Course and curriculum changes are updated on an on*going basis. 

Since the majority of our developmental help is on an individual basis- 
student success in class is the main evaluation component to determine 
success in tutoring. 

A p eetn ents with Other Agencies Regarding the Deliveiv of Remedial/Developniental Education: 

We have a verbal agreement with the K-12 districts in the county that we 
will not provide any high school completion work. Our developmental work 
is mainly focused in the tutoring and non*credit areas. We work closely 
with the districts to avoid overlapping of services. The K*I2's have 
responsibility for providing adults with high school completion coursework 
for CEO's and remedial help toward that end. The relationship with the 
K*12 districts is close. Our president meets monthly with the superintendents 
to keep lines of communication open. Minutes of the July 8, 1987 meeting 
included the following statement: ''A motion was made by Mr. Kachmeister 
supported by Dr. Bonnette to adopt a resolution that the Monroe County 
Superintendents Association endorses the present delivery system of 
education for adults as established in Monroe County in co-operation with 
the Monroe County Cocnunity College with post*high school classes being 
offered by the Community College." Motion carried. 

** MOHTCALM COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 
Aeadcaic Asse sa a m t Practices ; 

Since June^ 1987 we have used ASSET to test the academic achievement of our 
students. Witfx the receptions of ntirsing and cosmetology, (which require 
testing of all students) the tests are mandated on a course-by-course basis. 
Any student who is required to test is given the Language Usage, Reading Skills 
and Arithmetic Skills tests. The Study Skills Inventory is optional and 
Algebra Skills tests are administered to students wishing advanced placement. 

Acadeaic PlacMent Practices ; 

There is no mandatory plac^i^nt in developmental courses; however, specific 
developmental courses are reconinended to students who fall below base scores on 
one or more ci the ASSET measures. These appear on the ASSET Student Advisement 
Report each student xreceives. Furthermore, students must score at or above 
specific levels in order to enroll in most math courses. If they do not, they 
have three options; 1} enroll in a developmental course, 2) retest after an 
eight -week waiting period^ or 3) choose neither option and just don*t take the 
course. 

Students are cdso referred to a counselor if they fall below the base score on 
one or more of the ASSET tests. This often results in restrictions on the 
nuid)er of credit hours for which a student may enroll and/or restriction to 
deveL pmental coursework only. 
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MONTCALM COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT*D) 



AcadgMic Instructional Practices ; 

The Developmental Skills Program consists of one open lab. Students schedule 
themselves during the hours the lab is open each week. 

Instruction is on an individualized basis. Students use workbook-style texts 
which are supplenented by audio-cassettes, video-cassettes and computer 
software. 

Successful completion of a course is contingent upon passing instructor 
designed post-tests over each assigned unit from the text. Ccxi^leters are re- 
tested witn the appropriate ASSET measure, while these test results have no 
bearing on grading, they are used as part of program evaluation and for raeetinc 
nm iimM standards for admission into most math courses. 

Stndg It and Program Evalaation Practices; 

Program evaluation consists of a yearly report authored by the Developmental 
Skills Cbordinator. Primarily reported are data related to enrollments, 
grading patterns and pre/post test results. 

Some tracking of developmental students has been done, but this effort has been 
neither consistent nor thorough. 

toeg— nts with Other Agencies 

Regarding the Delivgrr nf nrnlli a/DgyiBlopTOtal Education ; None 



*MOTT COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 
Academic Assessment Practices; 

All entering students at Mott Cowiunity College (MCC) are required to complete 
a battery of placement tests. Test results, along with previous academic 
records, student goals and self assessment, and counselor /advisor assessments 
are used to guide students into course work which is at their level of 
competence. Once courses have been selected, an additional assessment is 
completed during the first week of basic skill coursework (i.e. developmental 
writing, developmental math). Students who have been misplaced initially, may 
be transferred to a higher or lower level course depending on the results of the 
second assessment. By having two different assessment, the chance for errors in 
course placement are minimized. 

Academic Placement Practices; 



All placement in courses at MCC which is the result of the academic assessment 
practices noted above is non-mandatory. Although, students are strongly urged 
to follow the advisor/counselor/instructor recommendations, the final decision 
as to course placement is the students. Students are not allowed to waive 

course prerequisites which have been published in the catalog and the schedule 
of classes without the approval of the instructor in the c.urse. 
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MOTT COHHONITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Acadeaic Instructional Practices: 

All developaental coursework is taught by regular full-time faculty members 
who have selected the assignment because of their interest and skills in 
teaching developmental students. Developmental classes may count as credit 
toward graduation (maximum of 12 credits), are graded as Pass(S)/Pall(U) and 
do not carry honor points, and have a reduced, class size so that most 
instruction can be individualized. In addition, to the instructional 
practices listed about, peer tutors are available for tutoring support and 
students who meet special needs qualifications are provided with professional 
tutors, staff assistant support, and interpreters where needed. 

Por the Winter, 1989, an innovative program of computer assisted instruction 
to supplement those services listed above has been proposed. 

Student and Prograa Evaluation Practices: 

All students and programs are evaluated in conformance with normal college 
procedures. Students in developmental coursework who meet special needs 
eligibility requirements (approximately 800) are evaluated more frequently 
throughout the semester. 

Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of Remedial/ 
Developmental Education: 

No formal agreements regarding the delivery of remedial/developmental education 
h<ive been signed with other agencies. However, it is our practice to serve 
those students who have completed high school or the equivalent. Non high 
school graduates are generally referred to local high school completion 
programs especially those non-completers who have a need for developmental 
coursework. 



** HDSKBGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

The English Placement test is broken down into skill areas of punctuation, 
sentence structure, verb usage, and pronouns. The student is given weekly 
work/test prescriptions in the areas of weakness. 

Math: Each module is represented on the pre-test. The student tests, takes 
appropriate mods, and post«*tests. 

Reading; Nelson-Denny results are fed into a computer which recommends 
courses and appropriate texts/materials. 

Students taking Math or English must be pre-tested. 
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MOSKBGON COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT^D) 



Courses : 



Math 

Mod A - Pre-Algebra 
B - Fractions 
C - Decimals 
D - Percent 

E * Units of Measurement 
F - Metrics 

U - Ratios » Proportions, 
Averages 



Writing 

Eng» 114 - Refresher English (ind*) 
Eng» 199 - Individualized English 
Eng. 100 - Group Refresher 



Reading 

English 104 - Essential Reading 

Skills (Below 10th grade) 
English 234A - Vocabulary/ spelling 



English 234B - Speed/Comprehension 

English 234C - Study Skills 

English 234D - Library/Research Skills 



Academic Placement Practices: 
Area Pre-Test 

Math 035 Institutional Math 040 Test 



Writing 

Institutional Writing 
test with essay 



Reading 

Nelson-Denny Test 



Score 
High 
Medium 
Low 

Very Low 



Assignment 
Pass Enroll in Math 050 
Fail Take Math 035 
Pass Enroll in Math 040 
Fail Diagnose errors, enroll in Math 
mode (035) 

Assignment 
English 101 
English 10 Land 1 14 
English 1 14A or 100 
English 114B, then 100 



Above 10th grade 
10th grade o jelow 



English 234 
English 104 



Academic Instroctjonal Practiry.^; 

All PALab courses are taught one-on-one* Most courses comprise of a 15 minute 
weekly conference with an instructor, meetings as needed with paraprofessionals , 
weekly homework* and skill-specific tests. 

Some PALab courses are more rigidly structured than others. We have tried 
group classes in math and reading but prefer individualized classes. 
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MOSKEGOK COMMDNITY COLLEGE (CONT^D) 
J5hirfMtf and Pmmm Evaluation Practices: 




All Students: Daily worVc, aCCendance, pre-post tests, and chapter tests. 
A point system is the rule in grading* 




All Faculty: The department chair holds evaluations according to the 

Master Agreement. Unsigned student evaluations are taken 
every semester. Each math instructor also receives a 
print*out showing how he/she has graded compared to the 
other » but with privacy ensured* 




Program: English 114 grades are compared with English 101 grades. 
Tabulation of all grades every semester. 




Texts: Reading texts are listed in order of the average measured 
growth of students using them. 




Amements with Qtfier Agencies ReatAnz the Dehverv of Rimi«iifll/l>v«loomental Educarion: 




None. 




NORTH CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE ** 




Academic Assessment Practices: 




None that is systematic. 




Academic Placem^^n^ Pn^r^^tri 




None. 




Academic Instructional Practices: 




Two Study Skills and two English 100 classes in traditional classroom 
practices. 




There are two classes which fit under a brood definition of Develop- 
mental Studies. Each of these classes is taught by traditionol class- 
raom practices. 

• 




Student and Proeram Evaluation Pracricesr 




Course by course evaluations covering content and methodology are 
done each semester. 
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NORTH CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE (CONT'D) 

Agreementa with Other AgmciM RagairUng the DeHverv of Rem edial/Developmental Ediicarinn: 
None, 

' NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Academic Assessment Practices! 

The ASSET (Assessroent of Skills for Successful Entry and Transfer) is required 
before course registration. Assessment for language usage, reading/ numerical 
and algebra skills help students identify their strengths and weaknesses as 
they relate to course placement in English and math. The student is exempt 
from ASSET if s/he has a college degree or has taken college level English or 
math successfully. 

Academic PJacement Pnn^ij^^y^; 

Tst^^^.^^^''^'' ^'^"^ ^^^i^^' math courses 

Academic Tnstnicrinnfll Pp^TtWS; 

Instruction in developmental courses still follows the traditional classroom 
delivery. There are many support services such as: tutoring, computerized 
orientation, academic advising, and an across the curriculum writing center • 
Northwestern Michigan College currently has many services for developmental 
students yet the overall program needs unification and conmitment from all 
faculty and staff. 



Student and Program Eva luation Pncrices: 



Students in developmental English and reading classes are administered a 
pre- and post asses^^ment of skills. Our overall developmental education 
program is currently being reviewed. This review includes: a summary of 
our existing developmental program, review of current literature and 
exemplary programs across the country, and finally rationale for change 
and recommendations for improvement at Northwestern Michigan College* 



Agreements with Other Agendes R egarding the Delivery of Remedial/Developwiental Education: 
NONE 
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** OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



BASIC SKILLS PROGRAM 

HXSSIOR: Th« Oakland Coiranunity College Basic Skills Program is a 
eollage«wida program designed to meet the developmental 
needs of students identified and referred by means of 
eollege*wide screening, department assessment, student 
services and/or academic records • 

Quality education is provided through counseling and a 
variety of educational approaches to develop critical 
thinking, study skills, and academic success in reading, 
writing, listening/speaking, and arithmetical/mathematical 
reasoning. 

COALS : A« The Basic Skills Program will establish counseling 
settings that enable its students to gain success 
skills. 



1. Objective: Student Selection 

a. Students will be identified by the Student 
Services Staff as directed by the Dean of 
Students and referred to the Basic Skills 
Counselor (s) . 



1. New students will be identified by ASSET 
scores indicating skill levels needing 
remediation. 

2. Returning students will be identified by 
academic performance necessitating a status 
of Academic Probation, Withdrawal Range, or 
having been withdra%m from the college. 

3. Students will be oriented, advised and 
counseled regarding their status and educational 
alternatives. 

b. Students who are determined to be appropriate 
candidates will be referred to the Basic Skills 
program 

c. On-going counseling will be required of all Basic 
Skills students on an individual and/or group 
basis • 

2. Objective: Curriculum 

a. CNS 114, Seminar: Human Potential. 

Through this seminar, participants will develop 



103 
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tftchniqucs to identify their personal strengths 
and potential; acknowledge and understand their 
personal achievement patterns; become aware of 
their own value system; become capable of achiev- 
ing immediate and long*range goals .that utilize 
their personal strengths and values; identify 
areas of latent potential and the means of resolv- 
ing conflict; learn techniques of self -motivation 
and increase self-esteem. 

b. CNS 115» Career Planning* is a career planning 
class designed to orient students to college; to 
assist students in becoming more aware of themselves 
and others, (SELF AWARENESS); in becoming more aware 
of careers and career options (CAREER AWARENESS) ; 

in the development of decision-maJcing sJcills 
(DECZSZON-MAXZNG) ; and the development of s)cills 
related to planning and implementation of realistic 
life/career goals (CAREER PLANNING) . 

Zn order for Basic Skills students to enroll in 
this course, they must have successfully completed 
ENG 102 (Reading) or have an ASSET Reading Test 
score of at least 20. 

c. CNS 116, Personal assertiveness. This course is 
designed to demonstrate techniques of direct, 
honest, and appropriate expression of feelings, 
opinions, and beliefs. Differences between aggres- 
ive, non-assertive, and assertive behaviors will 

be studied and practiced. Methods of self-expression 
that encourage direct, honest communication will be 
studied and practiced. 

d. Specialized personal development skill building 
seminars/workshops will be made available to 
program participants as needed. Participants will 
also be able to participate in appropriate seminars 
which are available to all OCC students. 

3. Objective: Staffing 

a. The Educational Counseling functions as determined 
for the Basic Skills Program will be staffed and 
implemented by the Campus Counseling Department. 

CNS instructor (s) will teach courses within the 
Basic Skills Program. 

104 
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b. The counseling personnel attached to the Basic 
Skills Program will have developmental educational 
training/background a» determined appropriate by 
ths Campus Counseling Department. 

At least one Basic Skills Educational Counselor 
Will be a college representative to the Oakland 
County Inter-Agency Council and of the appropriate 
inter-agency local committee to be better able to 
refer participants for supportive life services. 

4. Objective: Services 

a. The IIC will provide necessary support services 
for participants in curriculum areas. 

b. The LRC will be available to provide materials 
and support services for students. 

c. The Career Centers will be available to all 
participants with staff to assist in their use. 

d. Appropriate educational materials and equipment 
will be made available for student use (e.g. 
Interest Inventories, MOIS, Career Searches, 
Discover for Adults, and updated computer guidance 
packages) . 



OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



B. Th« Basic Skill. Program will 

•nablft it« •tud«nt« to gain competancy in atudy aKills. 

1. Objactiva: Studant Salaction 

a. Studanta viU aither u.a the In-^iY^**"^ J^HJerrid" 
Centar (XIC) on a voluntary baala or as referred 
bIthJir instructor (a) for specific sKill development 
and/or coursaworK tutorial assistance. 

b. Upon meeting the prerequisites, each Basic Skills 
student will be required to enroll in IIC 0b7, 
College Success Skills. 

2. Objective: Curriculum 

a lie 057, College Success Skills, is the fc.mal 

"Sdy skiui cSmponant of the Basic f>;i"« ^"^ram. 
This four credit course presents 
study skills in a workshop style; ho^^y*^' J«f 
discussion and demonstration methods will also be 
used. Study Techniques will be demonstrated and 
practice assignments will be given in various 
5"up "ttingi. Esch practice activity will be 
reviewed in small groups, individually or as a 
class. 

b. The prerequisite for IIC 057 is ""^^^ J®"?^*: 
ion of ENG 102 or having an ASSET Reading Score of 
at least 20. 

3. Objective: Staffing 

a. instructors for the IIC 057, College Success Skills, 
offering in the Basic Skills Program will be pri- 
SJrlly ielected from th. full-time faculty ; 
however, the course, or components of it, may oe 
taught by Basic Skills instructors from other 
disciplines. Experienced adjunct faculty will be 
hired as needed. 

• b. The remaining IIC support services to the Basic 
Skills Program as describe in the Services 
Objective 4 below will be supplied by the appro- 
priate members of the IIC staff. 

4. Objective: Services 

a. lie Services: The IIC provides a warm, ffi«"dly 

location where students can study, 
and receivft one-to-one help with 
difficult course work or individual- 
ixad skill building instruction. 
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OAKLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



gOORSE SERVICES 

K mic 052 Provide ut art a for •mall group 

2" .n.ion. or oni..to.on« a..l.tance 

ENG 055.2 aaaiittd inatruction/drlll. 
EMC 056 

- 9jic. 102 provide an area for amall group 

c. ENG 102 ;;„i°„, or one-to-one aiiiitance 

by lie ataff J alao, provide programs 
and equipment for individual ixed 
reading improvement with increaaing 
levela of complexity. Provide the 
equipment and ataff needed to *<3n»in' 
iater readina aaaesament tests with 
the Visagraph. 

ENG 104 Provide the same services Jjr 

ENG 102 except for the fact that 
the emphasia of program and equipment 
is now for individualized reading 
improvement concentrating on compre- 
hension and speed. 

A MXT 105 Provide an area for amall group 

d. MAT 105 ;;„ions or one-to-one assistance 

by lie staff as well as computer 
assisted instruction/drill. 

m «^PE 129 provide an arfea for small group 

e. SPE 129 .essions or one-to-one assistance 

by lie staff. Assistance will be 
provided in reading, writing and 
information gathering. 

f. CNS 114 Provide an area for small group 
CNS 115 sessions or one-to-one assistance 
CNS 116 by lie staff. 

provided in reading, writing and 
information gathering. 

o lie 057 Provide an area for small group 

'* sessions or one-to-one assistance 

by lie staff. Assistance will be 
provided in specific study sKill 
techniques. 



ERIC 
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OAKLAND COMMONITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 

C. Tht Basic Skills Progrut will establish settings that 
•nabla its students to gain competency in reading. 

1. Objective: Student Selection 

a. Students who score between 10 and 24 on the ASSET 
Reading Test (or comparable reading instruments) 
will take developmental reading, English 102. 

b. Students who score between 25 and 29 an the ASSET 
Reading Test (or comparable reading instruments) 
will take reading improvement, English 104. 

2. Objective: Curriculum 

a. English 102, Developmental Reading. Students will 
employ a step-by-step approach using classroom/lab 
settings to improve their vocabulary and reading 
comprehension. 

b. English 104, Reading Improvement. The students 
will increase reading speed and comprehension as 
well as improve reading habic^ in general. This 
course is not designed for specific remedial 
problems. 

3. Objective: Staffing 

Instructors for Basic Skills English reading 
courses will be selected primarily from the 
full-time English faculty, with experienced 
adjunct faculty hired as needed. 

4. Objective: Services 



a. The IIC para-professionals will provide support 
in reading for English 102 and 104 students as 
part of their responsibilities. 

b. The English Department laboratory staff will 
provide support in reading for English 102 and 
104 students as part of their responsibilities. 

c. The IIC and English Department staffs will 
provide ^.ndividualized and small group reading 
support xor English 102 students as well as 
rate and comprehension resources for English lOA 
students. 

d. Appropriate resources will b€» required to up- 
Hf^^ equipment and materials in Che English/ 
IIC departments. 
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OAILAHD COMHimm CCLLB6B (COHT'D) 

©. Th« Basic Skill. Progrjun will •»t«bli»h ••ttingj that 
•nabl* it» »tud«nt« to gain corapetancy in writing. 

1. Objactiva: Studant Salaction 

a. Studanta who hava a combined acora »>J^;««"Jf, 
and 59 in Language Uaaga/Raading on ASSET will 
take Engliah 052, Elamanta of Written Conrauni- 
cation* 

b. Student* who hava a combined »core between 60 
and 75 in Language Oaage/Readina on ASSET will 
take Engliah 131, Fundamental a of Communication. 

2. Objective: Curriculum 

a. English 052, Elements of Written Communication. 
The students will punctuate and phrase an appro- 
priate sentence, spell common English words and 
increase their vocabulary range so aa to commu- 
nicate at varied levels of experience. 

b. English 131, Pundamentala of Communication. The 
students will identify the basic elements of oral 
and written communication process with emphasis 
on wrds, sentences and paragraphs. Also, the 
students will manipulate these elements in basic 
communication situations. 

3. Objective: Staffing 

Instructors for Basic Skills English writing 
courses will be selected primarily from the 
full-time English faculty, with experienced 
adjunct faculty hired as needed. 

4. Objective: Services 

a. lie para-professionals will provide writing 
assistance for English 052 and 131 students as 
part of their responsibilities. 

b. English Department laboratory staff will provide 
writing assistance for English 052 and 131 students 
as part of their responsibilities. 

c. The lie end. English Department staffs will 
provide writing assistance for Englxsh 05Z 
and 131 students as part of their full-tine 
responsibilities . 

d. Appropriate resources will be needed to up-grade 
^uipment and materials in the Englisb/IIC depart- 
ments . 



OAKLAND COMMimiTY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



- -c,. gkiii. Program will •stabliih setting* that 

^' Sib!: UiidlnS L gain competency in listening/ 
speaking. 

1. Objective: Student Selection 

Students will be identified for SPE 9, Inter- 
personal Communications for low- 
skill l«v«l or specific skill needs in the foUow- 

a?'ciarity and audibility of speech (diction, 
articulation end pronounciation) . 

b. Dialect/accent problems. 

c. Listening improvement needs. 

d. Control of communication anxiety. 

2. Objective: Currieuliam 

a. The Basic Skills speech curriculum is intended 
to develop the oral, proficiency and listening 
skills" of students Identified, as "limited m 
English usage," whether due to disadvantages or 
handicaps, foreign bom or native American, The 
goal is to enable them to achieve personal and 
academic success. 

b. Speech X29, Interpersonal Communications for Careers 
The student who enrolls in SPE 129 will develop 
clarity of articulation, learn to speak with suf- 
ficient/appropriate volume and rate for under stand- 
ability. The student will learn to word questions 
clearly and effectively listen/respond to questions, 
relay messages clearly and effectively, interact 
orally and listen well in group situations as well 
as to follow 'directions and control communication 
aprehcnsion. 

c. Classroom methods and objectives include the 
following: 

1. The diagnosis of specific individual skill 
deficiencies of students. 

2. Prescribing exercises and activities to 
correct deficiencies. 
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OAKLAND COHMDNZTY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



3. Hettsting or measuring n«w compettnciM in 
oral and listening skills. 

4. Observation (either live or using ^["ioJJPf^^ 
recordings) of oral proficiency and listening 

skills. 

5. Written tests as needed. 
Objective: Staffing 

a Instructors will be professionals who are graduate 
JJIiSSd in developing speaking/ listening competencies. 



b. A speech correctionist is needed for consultation 
in cases where severe speech problems are present 
so that an appropriate referral can be made or a 
remediation program can be identified. 

c. Basic skills staff, especially counselors, will 
make recommendations based upon student perforraan 
and academic records. 



d. Peer tutors may be used after they have been trained 
by experts in specific skill development methods 
provided they work under the supervision of trained 
graduate staff. 

e. Qualified citizens (retired teachers, etc.) may be 
used as assistants under the supervision of trained, 
graduate staff. 

4. Objective: Services 

a. Instructional staff will need access to current 
professional publications, print materials and 
audio or video tapes developed by experts in the 
field of speaking/listening skills. 

b. Instructional staff and students will need access 
to college or department speech equipment for class- 
room instruction and laboratory practice and student 
assessment of listening/speaking skills. 

e. The Basic Skills SPE 129 sections require access to a 
quiet, non-public area for the location of recording 
equipment (audio and video) for student practice. 



OAKLAN)> COHMDNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



English 102 (RMding) or an ASSET Reading test 
score of St Issst 20. 

3. Objective: Staffing 

a. Instructors for Basic Skills Mathenatics courses 
will be selected priaarily from the full-time 
Mathematics faculty, with experienced adjunct 
faculty hired as needed. 

b. Tutorial support in the ZZC will come from pro- 
fessional mathematics faculty as well as upper 
level mathematics students. 

4. Objective: Services 

a. Support for mathematics instruction will include 
the ZZC facility, which will be the primary focus 
for whatever self-study, multi-media, and tutor- 
ing which may be a part of the program. 

b. Basic Skills Counselors will be regularly available 
to Basic Skills Mathematics students for group 
and/or individual counseling. 

c. ZZC staff with required expertise will be regularly 
available for math<3matics tutoring; student tutors 
as well as professional mathematics tutors will be 
utilized. 

d. The services of a Testing Center would provide 
an important element of support for Basic Skills 
mathematics instruction. 
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OAKLAND COMHDNITY COLLZGZ (CONT'D) 



Assistance is available at the campuses of Oakland Community 
College for those students who may be hampered in achieving 
success in college courses due to the eifects of learning 
disabilities** The ^college recogntees the academic potential of 
these students and strives to provide reasonable accommoda- 
tions to assist them in becoming successful, learning enabled 
parsons. 

Support services at Oakland Community College are based 
upon sensitivity, advocacy, academic modifications, tutorial 
aid, and a network of internal and external consultation 
resources* 

Sensitivity. The college makes a continuing effort toward 
increasing the understanding of learning disabilities on the part 
of faculty and staff through a variety of informational meetings, 
in-service workshops, and internal publications. 

Advocacy. Each campus of Oakland Community College has a 
designated member of the full-time counseling staff who serves 
as a Counsaior«Advocate on behalf of persons with learning 
disabilities, assisting them toward attaining individual success 
experiences. 

Academic Modifications, in keeping with the "reasonable 
accommodation" guidelines of Section 504, Subpart E of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1973, every attempt is made to 
adjust testing procedures and to provide course modifications 
in keeping with the needs of each student* In addition, 
arrangements are made for student access to notetaking 
assistance, taping of lectures, and the recorded textbook 
program* 

Tutoring. Individual course tutoring at each campus Individual 
Instructional Center (IIC) can be supplemented with peer tutor- 
ing and both on-campus and off-campus specialized LD tutor- 
ing* The latter service is made available to students certified as 
eligible for support services by Michigan Rehabilitation 
Services* 



OAKLAND COMMDHITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



-Consultation. The coltege works cooperatively with external 
agencies such as the Michigan Rehabilitation Services (M.R.S.) 
and the William Beaumont Hospital Center for Human Develop* 
ment (CHO) in assisting the LO learner. 

The IM.R.S. provides vocational and career assistance to adults 
who have physical, emotional, or learning disabilities. The 
agency can assist eligible Oakland Community College* 
students in the following ways: 

A. Certification of students so that they can qualify 
for Special.Needs help at the college 

B. Ongoing service to reach a vocational objective 
which may include: 

1. Guidance and counseling 

2. Assistance with college costs 
(in case of financial need) 

3. Help with purchase of special equipment and 
aids 

4. Job placement services 

The college's consultative relationship with the Beaumont 
Center for Human Development (CHD), Royal Oak, Michigan 
provides outstanding resources for diagnostic referrals, tutorial 
services, and counseling support. The staff of the CHD also is a 
valuable resource for the in-service education of the college 
staff. 

Within the college, a network of Faculty Mentors has been 
established, consisting of a group of faculty who have assisted 
learning disabled students. They serve as consultants to other 
faculty interested in accommodating the needs of the LD 
learner. In addition, each campus IIC has a collection of HELDS 
(Higher Education for Learning Disabled Students) Booklets 
describing modifications for teaching LO college students in 
specific subjects. 
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ST. CLAIR COimXY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

The current assessment has been in place £or a number 
of years and seems to serve the students' needs. 



Academic Placement Practices! 

Recommendations are made and students with limited or no ckills 
are required to take classes as indicated on the tests. Students 
with weak skills are given a written recommendation to take the 
courses and have this recommendation explained in an individual 
counseling and advising session. 



Academic Tnstractionai Practices: 

Students take traditional classes in remedial English/ Reading/ 
Study Skills and Math. Only teachers who have an interest in 
teaching these courses are assigned this instruction. The Student 
Learning Center deals with students on a one-to-one basis. They 
provide Professional Academic and Personal Counseling/ Peer Tutoring 
and academic planning and help provided by a learning specialist. 

Student and Program Evaluation Practices: 

The individual departments make all decisions on student 
evaluation. In English and Math a grade of C or above 
indicates the student is ready to move to the next 
level. In Reading a standard post test score and a 
Pinal grade of C or above is used as an indicator. The 
Reading Instructor has individualized conferences with 
each student completing the course. Those with Reading 
skills under level 11^0 are recommended to take a continuation 
Reading course. 



AgTWrncntS with Other Agencies Reganltng the Deliven/ of Remeriial/nevelonmentnl pHitmnnn- 



Hone in place. 



** SCHOOLCRAFT COLLEGE 



Academic Assessmen t Practices: 

The Developmental Education Task Force at Schoolcra£t College is currently 
developing an integrated approach to the delivery of the college's remedial/ 
developmental efforts in the basic skill areas. A copy of the 1987-88 Interim 
Report is attached. Faculty input will be solicited in September 1988, with 
further development and limited implementation occurring during 1988*89 » 

Currently, Schoolcraft has a mandatory assessment and placement program for 
all new students. The Developmental Education Task Force is identifying 
assessment tools for exiting developmental education based upon competency 
criteria. 



frgaftemic Placf^nt Practices! 

Students are required to take developmental classes in those basic skill 
areas where a deficiency exists within the first 12 hours of registration 
at Schoolcraft. In addition, students on academic probation are assessed 
regarding basic skill competency and are required to address any deficiencies 
before enrolling in higher level classes. 



Acfldcmie Tnstmgtional Practices: 

Faculty in the basic skill areas are beginning to develop a variety of 
instructional modes to accommodate diverse learning styles of students. 
More peer tutoring, small group instruction, and audio-visual material 
may be utilized. In addition, the pace of instruction is being examined. 
Students in the beginning and intermediate algebra courses will have an 
option of extending the class over two semesters. General math students 
may be able to work on specific skill wea'cnesses through modules and 
audio**visual materials. 



Student and Pro^m Evaluation Practices! 

Student evaluation has received much serious attention this past year. All 
faculty must provide regular feedback to students throughout the semester* 
The college has also updated a numerical grading scale in order to more 
effectively evaluate student performance. 

Program and discipline evaluations are scheduled on a regular basis. 
Information is solicited from students, faculty, graduates, and advisory 
ccmmlttees. 

In addition, academic data are collected and made available to instructional 
administrators as a research base for program improvement. 
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SCfl«3CLCSAFT COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Agreements with Other Agencigji Regarding the Delivery of Remedial/Deve lgpgpenml Educarion: 

lo date, informal agreements have been established between local high 
schools, adult education centers, and rehabilitation agencies regarding 
developmental education. Referrals between these educational institutions 
and agencies are a common practice. Representatives from Schoolcraft College 
provide input through Advisory Committees and vice versa. Written, formal 
agreements are nctt'-e::lst3n'; at this time. 



SOnTHHBSTBlN NICHI6AH COLLEGE 



Academic Assessment Practices' 

A strength of our program is assessment. With very modest exception 
(under 2Z of all students), every student new to Southwestern Michigan College 
is assessed as to current writings reading and mathematic skills. Assessment 
is available in an open center ~ every day and one evening per week plus 
extra tines during registration. Tests are scored immediately and results 
are available to appropriate counselors withir minutes after assessment 
finishes. The assessment fotm comes from admissions with appropriate 
assessment indicated by the intake counselor. Assessment results include 
placement course requirements with space for counselors to indicate any 
deviation made along with the rationale for deviation and the counselor's 
signature. The system is quick and efficient. Neither students nor 
admissions is slowed by assessment. Testing all students with uniform 
standards causes students to view assessment as fair and just. 
Documentation of deviations allows evaluation of assessment practices. 



Academic Placement Practices: 

Academic placement is mandatory, another strength of our program. Using 
standardized tests with established norms, students falling below the 35th 
percentile for entering freshmen are required to take developmental course 
work, .This may be in one or two areas (writing and math for example) allowing 
selection of appropriate regular freshman classes, or the requirement may be 
a total developmental load. The fully developmental student enrolls in 12 
semester credits in reading (3 credits), writing (3), mathematics (3) and 
College Success Strategies (3), Totally developmental students are counselled 
by a developmental counselor; partially developmental students see a Student 
Services counselor. In all cases, academic placement is mandatory within a 
curriculum. Developmental course work must be taken first. The college and 
students tend to see college level work as equal across departments. The 
nursing student who's reading at the 10th percentile is no more likely to 
succeed than is the auto mechanic. Students view equality of placement 
favorably. The entire college has found it beneficial to remove subjectivity 
from placement practices. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Acndemic Tnstrucrional Practices: 

With the single exception of College Success Strategies, developmental 
course work uses three Instructional systems* In a regular semester, each 
class meets one hour per week In large group Instruction (lecture, guest 
speaker, media presentation, etc.)* Two other hours per week are spent 
In one-on-one Individual Instruction or small group seminar sessions. 
Courses meet 45 - 48 clock hours per credit length session. Instructors 
are on duty 8 a.m.-S p.m. dally plus 7-10 p.m. Monday through Thursday 
evenings. Students must attend each course the required 45 - 48 hours 
per session but are encouraged to attend additional hours as needed. 
Students are encouraged to seek learning assistance from the entire staff 
rather than one assigned instructor. For example, a student who doesn't 
understand Ms. X's math lecture is encouraged to attend Ms. Y's or Ms. Z*s 
instead. Supplementing structured work are tutors and a CAI center staffed 
by developaental college faculty. Most materials are on video tape and 
available In a viewing center as veil. 



Smdent and Pmyram Evalu arion Practices: 

Student progress is tracked on a daily basis. Performances are checked 
each afternoon with referrals made to appropriate parties for those students 
falling below miulmum standards. A segment of weekly staff meetings is 
devoted to finding solutions for students in whom progress is not being seen« 
Students are issued a progress sheet and can keep track of grades earned 
each day. Final grades are the traditional A-B-C and F plus a grade of CP 
(continuous progress). A CP is issued only to students making continuous 
progress but not minimum standards by final exam date. No D grade is issued. 
To give credit when someone is less than average in developmental work is 
seen as defeating the purpose. The program is evaluated weekly by the team 
and each semester by the college president. The president receives a program 
analysir each session including grades earned, progress in traditional classes 
after developmental completion, etc. The Vice-President for Instruction 
monitors the program on a regular basis. 



Apcements with Other Agencies Reganiiny the Delivery of Remedial/Developmental Education: 

The only formal agreement is with the Private Industry Council of our 
area. That agreement specifies that PIC clients enrolling in post-secondary 
work will be assessed and placed under college guidelines applicable to all 
SMC students. PIC covers tuition and book costs for its clients. The college 
receives no additional PIC funding for developmental funding as PIC clients 
are seen as and treated like all other students. 
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** WASHTENAW COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



Academic Assessment Practices: 

WCC is coninitted t:o both open access and academic excellence* and to providing 
the best match of student abilities and institutional offerings, and 
WCC believes in the importance of having all its students demonstrate pro- 
ficiencies m reading, writing, and mauhematics to meet their educational 
and career goals, and 

WCC endorses a student success approach to education through an orientation/ 
assessment and student progress system* 

All entxy students starting college for the first time and taking credit 
bearing courses will receive as part of the orientation process a basic 
skills assessment that normally would include, but not limited to, a 
testing component. Students may have the testing activity postponed oc 
waived entirely if it is the judgment of the college that this assessment 
component would be seriously detrimental or irrelevant to the educational 
goals of the given student* 



Acndemic Plfurement Practices: 

All students will t% counseled into developmental reading, writing, and/or 
mathematics courses as needed to meet the required course or program 
prerequisite skills in those areas in which the student plans to study. 
These placement standards will be established in consultation with faculty 
in the given academic areas* 

The College will establish and maintain a minimum basic literacy standard 
that all students must meet prior to registering for graduation applicable 
credits* Students below this standard will be required to take prescribed 
-basic literacy skills courses, although this requirement would not preclude 
such students from concurrently taking other courses suitable to their 
literacy skill levels* The emphasis will be on individual student-college 
staff interaction as these decisions are made* 

Exceptions to required enrollment in basic literacy skill courses will be 
determined in consisltation with faculty in each instructional area* However^ 
the intent of this policy is to minimize these exceptions. 



Academic Tnstnictional Practices: 

Reading Center : The Reading Center is a learning area where Reading classes 
are taught and students who wish to improve their reading, vocabulary and 
spelling, or study skills can come for help* If you have any questions 
about the Reading program, contact the Reading Center Office located in 
SC 301* 



VASHTENAU COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Hath Centac ; Th« Mathematics Center (LA 320, 322, and 323) provides many 
services - all designed to improve the students' mathematical skills in a 
non-threatening environment. Many of the self-paced mathematics classes 
meet in this area. They are numbered MTH 039# 090# 097A, 097B# 163# 165# 
169A# 169B» and 177. Placement tei^i designed to counsel students into the 
proper level course for their needs and abilities are administered and 
evaluated. Information regarding courses* procedures, policies, schedules 
and degree program requirements is readily available. Some instructors 
have their self-pace aathenatics students utilize the available micro- 
computers for additional practice. 

Writing Center; Two services are offered at the writing Center. First the 
Center provides you with a lab service when you are enrolled in English 050, 
091, 100, and 111. Second, the Center assists you in completing writing 
assignments for any course at the College, students can work with Center staff 
on any aapKt of a writing project, from deciding on a topic, writing a thesis, 
organixing ideas, to reviewing a rough draft or proofreading a final copy. 
•Writing Lab News" is available in the lab, SC115, for hours of operation 
during any particular teen. 

writing C enter (cont.) ; Below is an outline of our writing courses and 
a "decision table" to help students select the course best suited to 
their needs. 

ENG 091 (writing fundamentals) long paragraphs, short essays, writing 
lab. Take this course if you need practice writing paragraphs and short 
essays. 

QIC 050/051 and 040 (writing basics) sentences, sfiort paragraphs, granmar/ 
mechanics, writing lab. Take this course if you need to strengthen basic 
writing skills; gramroer, sentence and short paragraphs. 



Student and Program Evaluation Practices; 

The College will establish and maintain a student progress system intended 
to monitor the progress of students as they address basic skills and 
program required courses. 

"■^^^^^"^ * ^^^^ ^ collected and analyzed to 

provide information for comparative evaluation of the success of students 
who receive developmental instruction and of students who do not 
participate. 



A U Watt ii tt with Qtha Agendea Regarding the Delivery nfP« ^ edial/Develnpn^ntal Priiirnrir^n; 
None. 




WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE ** 



Academic Assessment Practices; 

During January of 1987 Wayne C'^unty Community College 
Instituted a comprehensive assessment program. Prior to that 
time, students took the Reader's Progress Scale, a seven minute 
reading assessment, for placement In English, and an In-house 
mathematics examination, for placemetit In math. 

However, In order to gain a more complete portrait of 
student's entry level skills and to place them In classes 
commensurate with their skill level, all Incoming stuc::nts, 
effective January 1987, have taken Asset , which measures 
achievement In readings language usage, and mathematics. Based 
on the scores received on this Instrument, students are advised 
on the appropriate basic studies courses for 'their program of 
study. 

As a result of Asset « our developmental course offerings 
have Increased significantly. At several campuses, over 80% of 
the new In-comlng students are advised to enroll in developmental 
courses during their first year. Interestingly enough, Increased 
enrollment has occurred in these courses without mandated 
placement. 

The College is currently instituting procedure for 
monitoring student's academic performance and retention with the 
confidence that appropriate placement, which has already begun, 
will signlf icaatly enhance retention. 

I have enclosed copies of our Asset cut-off scores and t:he 
range of basic skills and developmental courses which the College 
currently provides to students. 

Academic Placement Practices; 

Wayne County Community College administers Asset to all new 
students. Based on the scores received on this instrument 
students are advised on the selection of courses, academic 
programs, and are given assistance with special needs identified 
from the Asset questionnaire. 

In developmental reading courses, the accuracy of placement 
is validated by administering a reading assessment that measvres 
achievement in vocabulary and comprehension (for 11 students 
enrolled). This assessment is given during the second week of 
the term. Based on the results, coupled with a personal 
interview, students who are misplaced are transferred to the 
appropriate classes. 

Although Wayne County Community ' College does not practice 
mandatory placement, there has been a significant Increase in 
developmental courses offerings since the inception of Asset . In 
fact, at several of the campuses over 50% of the first term 
students enroll in basic skills* courses. 




WAYNE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 
Academic Instructional Practices; 

The purpose of the Freshman Learning Institute Is to 
Increase the retention and academic performance of underprepared 
students. Students who need basic skills development In math, 
reading, writing, and oral communication can enroll In the 
Freshman Learning Institute Program. They are provided assigned 
counselors. Innovative Instructional activities, and academic 
monitoring and Intervention system, tutorial services, computer- 
assisted Instruction, and other experiences designed to Increase 
their Interactions with their academic environment. 

Students selected for the Freshman Learning Institute enroll 
In a block scheduled, develoi^mental Instructional program. 
Classes are provided in Reading, Mathematics, Psychology, Career 
Education and and Community College Orientation.. Based on the 
scores achieved on Asset, students have the option of enrolling 
In three distinct blocks of scheduled classes. 

The Instructional strategies utilized In the courses are 
Innovative. Phase A and Phase B courses utilizes a mastery 
learning Instructional modality and are conducted in a ..aboratory 
setting on an Individualized basis. To facilitate this 
Instructional strategy, the course content has been divided into 
units, all of which must be completed successfully for students 
to exit from the course. Tc increase students' opportunities to 
complete course requirements on time, the Learning Laboratory 
Coordinators and Tutors will work with Instructors do design and 
implement Innovative learning support activities. This procedure 
will allow students, for the most part, to meet the exit criteria 
of the courses by the end of the semester and to graduate within 
the same time frame that the vast majority of the Wayne County 
Community College students do — three years. 

Student and Program Evaluation Practices; 

Both formative and summatlve evaluations are conducted by 
the developmental program. In the areas of reading development, 
pre and post reading assessments are collected and analyslzed to 
determine students' reading progress and to verify that students 
are meeting the exit levels of their courses. Moreover, the 
following statistics are kept on developmental students; the 
mean G.P.A. for developmental students; the mean number of credit 
hours attempted and earned; the G.P.A. for students who return 
vs. those who do not return; the percentage of students who 
complete the semester; the percentage of students who return the 
following semester. In addition, at the end of each semester 
questionnaires are forwarded to all students who do not enroll 
for the next term. Information gathered from these 
questionnaires are shared with college and faculty and staff. 
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WAYNE COUNTY CONMONITY COLLEGE (CONT'D) 



Agreeaents with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of 
Remedial/Pevelopaental Education: 

EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Wayne County Coaaunity College has begun to extend its 
formal and inforaal agreeaents with external agencies to 
provide developaental education. At the Ford Plant in 
Brownstownt WCCC's Downriver Caapus has an agreement with 
the UAW/Ford to provide basic skills instruction on site, 
instruction is offered in basic reading and aatheaatics and 
supported through coaputer-assisted instruction 
laboratories. At General Motors sites, counseling and 
activation seainars for uneaployed G.N. workers have been 
provided before these students enroll in courses at the 
College. These seainars were conducted by a aeaber of the 
counseling staff and were designed to introduce students to 
the resources of a* collegiate environaent and to build their 
confidence . 

With Detroit Public Shcols. WCCC has established a 
collaborative relationship whereby DPS provides GEO 
instruction at two of the college's caapuses - Eastern and 
Northwest. Once these students earn their GEO* they are 
encouraged to enroll in one of the College's programs. 

EVALUATION 

To measure the effectiveness of the developmental program, 
the following evaluative criteria are used: 

1. The retention of students enroled in developmental 
courses at the end of the semester and the percentage of 
students wno enroll the following term; 

2. The mean grade point average of students who return and 
those who drop; 

3. The mean number of credit hours attempted and the mean 
number earned; 

4. The completion rate and G.P.A. of students who complete 
basic math courses before enrolling in advanced math 
courses . 



For reading courses, pre and post assessments are 
administered, either the Gates MacGinitie or Nelson Denny, 
to validate the accuracy of the Asset placement and to 
determine whether students have met the exit criteria of the 
specific course. Frequently students who have shown 
satisfactory progress, but have not met the exit criteria 
at the end of the semester are given additional tine without 
having to re-enroll in the course. 
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ACTtemiC Assttament Practices: 

Sttsdents who have not submitted ACT or SAT scores, or who have not met one 
of the exceptions nust complete the ASSET Skills Inventory. ASSET sessions 
are scheduled during registration periods t and students who cannot attend 
one of Che sessions may schedule to take ASSET individually in the Learning 
Center. ASSET sessions are also built into the orientation program. 
Students receive a copy of their scores and a detailed explanation of 
%rhmt those scores mean in terms of course placement at the end of each 
ASSET session. 



AcadCTiktPlacememPtactto^ 

Students must place into transfer*level courses either through completing 
ASSET or submitting SAT or ACT scores. If scores are belov a certain cut-off 
point » students will be required to complete developmental courses prior to 
entering transfer-level courses. Students vho score 44 points or belov on 
ASSET! s Language Usage Inventory, or who submit an ACT English score of 13 
or beloir, are required to coi^lete a remedial English course before entering 
English Composition I. Students vho score 18 or below on ASSET* s Reading 
Skills Inventory, or who submit an ACT composite score of 10 or belov> must 
complete a developmental reading course before entering English Composition I. 
Vocational students who score 9 or below on ASSET* s Numerical Skills Inventory, 
or who submit an ACT math score of 1, must complete a basic mathematics course 
prior to enrolling in Vocational Mathematics I. Academic students who score 
17 or below on ASSET'S numerical Skills Inventory, or vho submit an ACT score 
of 9 or below, must complete a basic mathematics course prior to enrolling 
in a transfer*level matbaeatics course. 



Academic Instructional Practices 

There are three settings in which instruction takes place at the developmental 
level. Basic Mathematics (MMTH 051), Fundamentals of English (CENG 051), 
Reading Improvement (CENG 052), and College Learning Strategies (CENG 101), 
are all three credit developmental courses that are taught in the traditional 
classroom netting. The second setting is the Learning Center which offers five 
one credit "Improvement" courses in comprehe ision, vocabulary, writing, punc- 
tuation, and spelling. These courses are individualized through using CAI 
with a pretest and a post test. Students must log thirty clock hours on the 
computer to earn credit (Random House's BLS series of software is used for 
each course). Keedy & Bittenger's Basic Mathematics Is the book used for 
Basic Math. Helen Mills* book. Commanding Sentences, is used in Fundamentals 
of English. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test is utilized as a pretest and post 
test in Reading Improvement. Students are grouped at their reading level 
and progress through the Challetiger series of reading workbooks. Students in 
Reading Ii^rovement are also required to log two hours each week working in 
the Learning Center on the Reading Efficiency System (CAI). College Learning 
Strategies, a study skills course, will be offered for the first time this 
fall. Students enrolled in any of the above courses who need additional in- 
struction are referred to the Learning Center. The third instrudtonal 
setting ls*one-K)n-^e tutoring which is offered through the Learning Center. 
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Stndnts an fltvmlisattd in d«valopMntal coorsas on tbm basis of latter 
gnda« In ^^Ht^g lapro^aint (CEMC 032) aach stndant's progress is 
throofii ccMpartsott of tha Malson-Dannj prataat and post tast 
y r o g r a a avalaation praeCleaa ara baing daralopad for fall 
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Aeadartc Aasai 



it Practices: 



Student assessment practices vary from subject area to subject area 
but in general the following procedures, tests and inventories are 
used to assist faculty in best meeting student academic needs. 

1. ACT profile 

2. High School records 

3. Writing Seunple 

4. Degrees of Reading Power Test 

5. Learning Skill Diagnostic Inventory from Indiana University 

6. Self -Study Questionnaire taken from Focusing on College 

7* Individual Conferencing * required twice a term as part of 
the G-E 103 Freshman Seminar course. This is an orientation/ 
transition course. 



Acadealc Placeacnt Practices 



The academic placement procedures are outlined below by subject 
area* 

MATH RECOMMENDATIONS 
MATH ACT YOUR HIGHSCHOOL MATH BACKGROUND MATHEMATICS COURSE 



0 


- 11 


Gen Math or Algebra 


MTH 


090 


Fund of Math 


12 


- 16 


Less than one year Algebra 


MTH 


090 


Fund of Math 






At least one year Algebra 


MTH 


111 


Begin Algebra 


17 


- 19 


Less than two years Algebra 


MTH 


111 


Begin Algebra 






Two full years of algebra 


^1TH 


121 


Inter Algebra 


20 


- 22 


One or two years of Algebra 


MTH 


121 


Inter Algebra 


23 


- 26 


2 yrs Alg & less than 1 sent 


MTH 


124 


Trigonometry 






trig or 1 sem trig with C- 






or 






or lower grade 


MTH 


123 


Math for Busines 



-51- 
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mtlS STAIE UNIVEISITY (cont'd) 



23 - 26 2 years Algebra and MTH 125 Coll Alg & Trig 

1 sest trig with C or better or 

MTH 128 Math for Business 

READING RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR RED 065 
If your ACT Standard Scores are: 

08 or below on Social Studies -*If both ACT scores fall at or below 

the range, you are required to take 
and/or RED 065 

12 or below on Natural Sciences — If one score is above the range and 

one score is below the range, RED C65 
is recosunended 

(If both scores are higher than — RED 190 is also available to assist 
these ranges) students in acquiring more advanced 

reading skills 

FOR RED 063 - RED 190 
IN THE COLLEGIATE SKILLS PROGRAM 

If your score on the Degree of Reading Power test is 

67 or below — RED 063 is required 

68 or above — RED 190 is required 

ENGLISH RECOMMENDATIONS 
ACT English Score Course 
1-10 ENG 074 (Fall) 

If student reports weak performance in high school English with ACT 

10 - 15 r recommend ENG 074 placement 

11 - 36 ENG 111 

If your ACT score is 22 or above, advanced placement test is 
available 

CLEP (College Level Examination Program) 

If a student has a composite score on the ACT of 22 or higher, and 
has high school grades in special subject areas such as math, 
science, or history of A's and B's, then they should consider 
taking these advanced placement tests for college credit. If the 
composite score is less them 22 but the student has subject scores 
of 24 or higher, they should consider taking the CLEP exam in the 
subject fields in which the score is 24 or higher* 

STUDENTS ARE ONLY ELIGIBLE TO TAKE THE CLEP EXAMINATIONS FOR CREDIT 
TOWARD GRADUATION PRIOR TO THE COMPLETION OF THEIR FIRST ACADEMIC 
QUARTER* " 
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FBRUS SIAXS UHIVERSITY (cont'd): 



Acad— Ic Instructional Practices? 
The instructional practices are overviewed below by subject area. 

Mathematics 

The one remedial math course offered by Ferris State is MTH 090. 
This class is a four credit hour course that meets four times per 
week. The class size is limited to twenty-five students and the 
course is strongly supported by a remedial math lab that is staffed 
by both para-professionals and student tutors. The lab uses both 
computer software and paperware to assist instruction. MTH 090 
deals with four basic math areas: whole numbers, fractions , 
decimals and elementary algebraic operations. The course is graded 
on an A-*F. basis but does not count for graduation credit. Students 
must earn a minimum grade of a to advance to the next level of 
math instruction. Teaching in MTH 090 does vary with some 
instructors opting for a progreunmatic/module approach, others using 
a more traditional classroom approach. 



Reading 

There are four remedial reading courses offered to Ferris 
students: RED 065 and RED 063, RED 064, RED 066. The course 
content, philosophy and approach in the remedial reading class are 
generally identical. The different numbering of the courses are 
because RED 063-064-066 are only for General Studies students, who 
are participating in the Collegiate Skills Program (CSP) . The 
Collegiate Skills Program is a comprehensive developmental program 
which is competency based. 

All reading courses meet four hours per week are limited in class 
size to twenty-five students and use the Degrees of Reading Power 
(DRP) test as a pre and post test measurement. RED- 063-064-066 are 
graded credit/no credit while RED 065 is graded on an A-F scale. 

All reading instructors at Ferris State take a whole language/ 
comprehension centered approach. Students are immersed into 
language usage for ten weeks. The course objectives for all 
reading courses are as follows: 

1. Students will read a variety of written work including text, 
text passages, novels, and numerous current articles to 
develop skills in flexible reading. 

2. Students will be able to identify the major parts of a 
reading selection. (Topic, main idea, supporting details) 

3. Students will be able to siimmarize a reading selection 
including main idea, supporting details, and a personal 
evaluation. 

4. Students will be able to use specific techniques to 
increase comprehension of a given selection. (Pre-reading, 
skim, scan, context clues, vocabv^ny, CLOZE, tlAZE) 
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FBSUS STATE UNIVERSITY (cont'd): 



5« Students will be able to discuss and answer the question, 
••What is Reading?." 

Students in RED 063 must reach a competency level in order to 
progress to the "college level" reading course RED 190*. The 
competency level is a raw score of 68 on the DRP test. Students 
unable to reach competency are required to enroll in an additional 
term of remedial reading (RED 064) . Students unable to reach 
competency in RED 064 must enroll RED 066. Students unable to 
obtain competency in RED 066 are generally dismissed from the 
University. 

An additional strength of the reading program is that most freshinen 
in remedial reading are also in remedial writing and General- 
Education 103 freshman seminar — both of which are language 
oriented « 

*R£D 190 is required of General Studies students but is not a 
developmental reading course. 

English 

ENG 074, ENG 075, ENG 076 are the remedial English courses taught 
at Ferris State. ENG 074-073-076 are four credit classes that 
meet four days per week* Class size is limited to twenty students. 
These courses are graded on a credit/no credit basis and do not 
count toward graduation. The ENG 074-075-076 classes use a 
writing sample assessment as a pre and post test and are 
competency based courses. A student enrolled in ENG 074 would 
follow the same progression as described in the reading procedure 
found on page 3 if a student failed to reach competency. 
Students reaching competency can enroll in ENG 111, the first 
course in the freshman composition sequence. 

ENG 074-075-076 focuses on composition skills primarily using zhe 
narrative as the main form of writing. A great deal of in-class 
writing is done. Peer editing techniques are used along with one- 
to-one teacher student conferences. 



ENG 074-075-076 instruction is strongly supported by a remedial 
writing lab that is staffed by paraprof essional and where 
instruction is one-to-one. 

Student and Program Evaluation Practices: 
STUDENT EVALUATION 

As described in the instructional portion of this survey, most of 
Ferris State University's remedial offerings are competency based 
using either a standardized test or an in-house measure. The 
reading course uses the Degrees of Reading Power test published by 
the College Board and requires a raw score of 68 to demonstrate 
competency. This score is equivalent to the fifieth percentile of 
the spring of the twelfth grade. RED 065 is an exception to this; 
xt is not competency based and uses the traditional A-F grading 
Mcmlm. ^ , ' ^ ^ 



mils SIAn milVBKSITY (cont'd): 



The English department use a fifty-minute writing sample judged by 
trained raters for its competency measure • Four raters read each 
writing sample, two use an analytic approach (in which numeral 
values are assigned to each of several categories) and two use a 
wholistic approach of writing skills. Agreement of three of the 
four raters that the essay meets competency level is needed for 
approval . 

The HTH 090 courses require a C- overall average for a student to 
pass on to the next level of math which is MTH 111, The department 
does use em in-hou5e final exam test as part of the overall grade 
determination. 

PROGRAM BVALUATION 

Program operations are reviewed on an annual basis by each 
department through their individual curriculum committees. In 
most cases, student pass .rates, withdrawal rates, enrollment 
levels, course placement and course content are evaluated and 

compared to previous years. All appropriate changes would then 
be recommended to the department as a whole for approval and 
implementation • 

Agreeaents with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery 
» of He—dl>l/Develop«6ntal Bdacatlont 

We have none« 
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PLEASE RETURN BY: 



AUG 0 15 



A SURVEY OF REMEDIAL/DEVELOPMENTAL EDUCATION IN 
MICfflGAN'S PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



A State Board for Public Community 
and Junior Colleges Project 



Coordinated by Dr. Barbara Argmnedo 
Midiigan IDepanment of Education 
Community College Services Unit 

widi technical assistance fiom 
The Industrial Technobgy Institute Community College Liaison Office 



COLLEGE; 

NAMES AND TTIUES OF PERSONS COMPLETING THIS SURVEY: 
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^ The purpose of this snufy is to obtain infonnatioii about student 
assessment! academic placement, and related lenaedial/developinentai 
echiouioQ cherts in Nbchigan*s public community colleges. For purposes 
oi diis stpcfy, the American Association of Comxnunity and Junior 
Q)llege*s definition cS lemedialAlevelopmentai education (1 1/87) is used 
Thdr definition is as follows: 

The term developmental education is used in postsecondary 
education to describe programs that teach academically 
underprepared smdents the skills they need to be more 
successful leamen. The term includes, but is not limited to, 
remedial courses. Whedier these students are rtrent high 
school graduates with inadequate basic sldllSt returning adults 
with domiaut study skilk:> undecided students with low 
motivation itx acadomc achievement, or English as a Second 
Language students, developmental programs can provide the 
appropnaie academic tools for success. 



METHODOLOGY: 

All 29 community colleges are bein^ asked to conq)Iete the following 
survey. At each institution, die President will be a^uced to designate one 
individual who will be responsible for ensuring that all appropriate staff 
are notified and have input into die completion of tins survey. The adminis- 
traion responsible for academic instruction and student sendees at each 
coltege wiU receive a cmy of the letter sem to tiieir PresidenL At each 
institution the number of individuals assisting in the completicm of the survey 
may vary from one to many, although the «cpectation is dwt only one su^ 
will be remmed from each college. For this reason it is strongly recommend- 
ed duu a committee representative of die various remedial/developmental 
efforts bci fonned to coordinate die completion of a single survey form. This 
is not a soidy of pmgiam effectiveness. Individual confidentiality is assured 
for college staff responding to die sun^y. Study reports will be largely 
statistical, aldiough th^ may note spednc instimtional efforts in remedial/ 
devetopmental education. Every coUege Pn^sident will receive a study 
report As well, copies will be sent to all individuals who participate in 
completing die survey form. 



1 • Once tgaiiit read the definition of xemedial/developmentai education on the previous page. For 
purposes of operating your own program do you agree with this definition? 



.YES NO 



If you answered NO to question 1 please provide your own working definition of 
xemedial/develqpmentai education: 



2. Does your instimtion have a **mission statement** or set of **strategic goals" in which remedial 
andAv developmental education is addressed? 

_YES NO 

If YBS» provide die statement or goal(s) in die space below. If necessary, attach a separate sheet 
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Which of die following apply to your colbge testing of newly admitted students? 
(Check all that ^iply.) 



T here is no testing 
....^ students are tested 

Terting based on specific course requirements 

T eatingia optional 

Pegree seeking students only are tested 

_FreshDien only, not transfer students, are tested 

Fuil^me students only are tested 

Both full>dme and pazt-time students are tested 

U testing is required of newly admitted students, can the requirement be waived? 
_YES NO 

Under what conditions is testing waived? (Please explain:). 



Whit methods do you use to identify students who need r^ediation? 
(Pteise check the tests you use.) 



.Standardized Test(s) (PubUshed) 

A SSET (also check which coa^aents you use) 
Lan guage Usage 
R eading 
Numer ical 

A lgebra (Elementaryt Intennediate, or College) 
_^AdvaDced Language Usage 
Q ^ge Boizd MAPS (Muldple Assessment Programs & Services) 
...^Cblkge Board CI£P (Qdtege Levd Examination Prog^ 
_JWclsoii-Dcnny 
_Other (Please specify:) 



^College Developed Test(s) (Specify for what purpose, e,g. writing:). 



Other Methods 

lH^trtictQr/Cft»nfie!nr Referral 

^Student Referral 

HSgfa School Record 
ACTSgftTM 

Other (Please elaborate:) 
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7. Of the mediods you use finxn the previous list, axe there any with which you are dissatisfied? 
(Pletse«labonue:) 



8. b placement in remedial/developmental courses numdatory for those Arho have tested as osfidiilS it 
in the following areas? 

YES 

Reading 

Writing 

Math 

ESL _ 

Odiet<s) 

If Other, please specify: 



9. How nnich credit toward a degree does your insdmdon grant for remedial/developmental courses? 
FuJlCrcdU 

«_JLinrited Credit (Specify the limit of credit hours ) 

^NoCredU 



10. What is your institution's policy icgaxding ti» grade earned in a remedial/developmental coune? 
(Please check only one*) 

^It is included in a student's GJ A. 

^It is not included in a student's G JP.A. 

^It is a department's pretogadve to include it in a student's GJ'.A* 

None of die above (please explain:) , 



1 1. Aze lenoedial/deveiopniental efforts centralized or decentralized widiin your institution? 
_JESats axe centralized in one unit 

Eff orts are decentralized r -^ss cunicular areas 
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12. Which o£ the foCowing are cooqxxients of your remetfial/devdopmentai efforts? 
(Please check aU that apply.) 

^^Academic Advisement 

Academic Assessment (e.g. Fomial Tesdng) 

TnHfvirfftai Asscssment (eg. Personal Counseling, Hnandal Assistance) 

..^Specialized Assessment (eg. Handicapped) 

—jPirescription for Assistance 

iFeedbadc to Facol^ re: the Ihstinidon*s Remedial/Developmental Efforts 

l^eedback to I^ctiltyic: Individual Student I^g^ 

linkage Between Renoecfial/DevdopmentalEff 

Objectives of Ihdivkbial Nda-Devdoimientai Courses 

System for MoDitodng Student Progress 

_Goa9etency*Based Instruction 

_^Yeazly Rnpgnm Evatoadon 

Tnddng of Student Success (eg., course or program completion* 

school retention) 

IBask: Skills (Reading, Wridng, Math) 

^Soidy Skills (cg^ note taking, test taking) 

_.Gritical Tlunkin^Reasoniag Skins 

Tgrfiniral Literacy (occupanonal areas) 

Compnttsr Assisted Instruction 
__CIassroom Instnictioa 

Professional Tutoring, Program Specific 

Rmffeatinnfli Tuttmng, General 

Peer Tuioring, Program SpediSc 

Peer Tutoring. General 

.._Group Tutoring 

ContUmed, next page... 
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In dividual Counseling 
Career Planning/Counseling 
QrientarioatoCbltegLife 
Other (specify:) 



13. How are ienwfia]Alevek>poi^ 

T ny fiti^fli c lasgffxi!" ^fttting (wiiole group instmcdon widi students 
of varying academic: ateEdes) 

^^Jrxfividualized learning laixaiory (non<onq>utBnzBd) 

C ompnter-assistgd instruction 

F ocused group instructioa according to academic need/ability 
(e.g. subtractum of fractions) 

..^Oae-to-one incfividualized instruction 

V arietv of opport un itfcs to meet die diverse learning styles of 
students. 

Otto (specify:) 
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14. What is the collegers inaxiimmi smdenMeacfaer ratio in iemedial/devd(ymemal ggmsg? 

Nbie: Define Mcber as aU professional a^ 
instructional assistance to students* 





MATH 


READING 


WRITING 


ESL 


rrUDY SKILLS 


Ttiffitinnal dwroom 












InrtiifirtiMlfiiwH Ufmtig 

labomocy (noQ-ooovutexized: 












GooopQier-assisied instnictioa 












^cxnisedgroiy insnuction 
aoconfine to academic need 













15. WIm mediods do yoo use to evaloaie individual stndem pro 
efibcts? (GbedcaU dut apply) 

_^Pte*test/)post4est comparison 

___Post-te$toniy 
__C(X]ise coospledon 

Q dier xnediods (elaboraie:).^ 



16. How often arc xemedial/developmental efforts evaluated, either fonmally or infonnaily? 

___Annuafly 

Every two years 

As need arises 

17. When did you conduct your last formal evaluation of your remediaVdevelq)mental efforts 
(e.g^ mstimtional tqr a peer reWew conmittee or an external revhw)? 



I g Pioftf ^T^fy tfr quAmK hy aee and sex who enrolled in at least one or more 

xonedial and devdopmentai cmirses for f^n term. 1987. Please do not tefer to IPEDS data 
ftwm P«n PnmUmfnt Unrm Part g, i^u which would lesult in an undocount of developmental 
stndents saved. Please note that students may be counted more than once. 



FALL 1987 



REMEDIAL/ 
DEVELOPMENTAL 


Blab 


V 




ASM/ 

PiKilLIsbnd 


AnuIofSan/ 
AbdonNK 


Wbil 
Noo*! 


ISO* 


NoQ-Res. 
Alien 


Other 


Total 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


MKh 




































































Wridac 





































































19. Please provide an emdimcnt suxmnaiy of students by agp who enxolled in at least one or more 
lemcdial/developmental classes in Fall, 1987* Please do not lefer to IPEDS data firom Fall 
Enrr^ment Fam Pm C l^a., which would result in an undercount of devdopmental students 
served. 





M£N 


WOMEN 


Under 18 






18-19 






20-21 






22-24 






2S-29 






30-34 






35-39 






4049 






50-a 






65 and Over 






Age Unknown 






TOTAL STUDENTS 







20. How do students find out about icnjcdiaVdcvcloproental courses and services? 
(Please check all diat apply*) 

O n Admission 
S chedule Book 
__CoII^ Catalogue 
Q JlegeBrochaic 
O rientation 
R efenak 

tnstrucmr 

___qounselor 

/>utside agency 

o dier (specify:)^ 

M edia (radio,T. newspaper) 

O dier (specify:) 



21- Docs your college have a professional developinent program that includes preparation of staff 
to work widi underprepar^ students? 

Y ES NO 
Explain: 
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2L What is your liaison leladonship with feeder high schools concerning lemedial/developmentai 
emolLuient? 

Please describc:^ 



23. b lemedxal/developniental enrollment informadcm at your college sent back to feeder high schools? 

_YES • ^NO 

If YESt what information do you report back? 



24. Does your instimtion have an agreement regarding the delivery of remedial/developmental 
education with any of the following? (Please check all that apply.) 

A rea Ifigh Schools 

Adult Education 

• ^Business and Industry 

N o Agreement 



25. List five specific strengths of your rsmedial/developmental efforts and five areas of major concern. 
STWFNCTHS: 

1 - - 



2. 

3. 

4. . 

5. 

ARFAS of rONCFRN: 

1. _ 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 



26. Using die following five headings, fiimish a description of your lemedial/developmental efforts or 
piDgram(s). This nanadve will be an inaportant component of the final report and should be written 
to be cf utilitarian value to remedial/developmental educators and policy makers. 

Academe Assessment Practices: 
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t^- Academic Placement Practices: 




Acadfsmc Tnstrocrional Practices; 



-er|c 



Student and Program Evaluation Practices; 



Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding the Delivery of Rem edial/Develonmental Education: 



1 mmit^i^immmmmmmmmmimmm 
^"^^ ERIC Clearinghouse for 

Junior Colleges jy^^ ()7 \W 



